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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, July 18, 1980 


Tokyo, Japan 


Remarks on Arrival at Haneda International 


Airport. July 9, 1980 


As President of the United States, I am 
both honored and saddened to return to 
Japan on this solemn occasion. Prime 
Minister Ohira was a good friend and a 
wise counselor. I valued his advice, and 
I admired his statesmanship. All Ameri- 
cans deeply appreciated his cooperation, 
and particularly in recent months as we 
have worked together to meet difficult 
challenges to world stability and peace. 

I have come to Japan to convey my 
personal condolences to Mrs. Ohira and 
her family, to the Prime Minister’s friends 
and colleagues, and to the people of Ja- 
pan. I hope that my visit will also be 
understood as an expression of the deep 
friendship and respect felt by the Ameri- 
can people for your great nation. 

Prime Minister Ohira and I always be- 
lieved that our personal friendship was a 
symbol of the firm bonds between our 
two nations. We worked together to 
strengthen our peoples’ enduring ties of 
mutual respect, common interests 
throughout the world, and of shared 
values of democracy and freedom for in- 
dividuals and for nations. Prime Minis- 
ter Ohira’s leadership will be sorely 
missed, but because of his many contribu- 
tions, the relationship between the United 
States and Japan will continue to grow. 

When Prime Minister Ohira visited the 
United States last year he said, and I 
quote his words, “I am eager to work to 
make the American- Japanese partnership 


a more powerful and productive force for 
the progress of the world community to- 
ward a more stable peace and a more 
widely shared prosperity for all.” With 
these words, he spoke for both of us and 
for both our peoples. 


In this spirit, I bring to Japan today 
my personal condolences and the sincere 
respect of the United States of America. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:18 p.m. He 
then went to the residence of Michael J. Mans- 
field, U.S. Ambassabor to Japan, where he 
stayed during his visit in Tokyo. 

Later in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a memorial service for former Prime 
Minister Masayoshi Ohira at the Budokan. 
Following the service, he met with Emperor 
Hirohito at the Imperial Palace and, later, 
with Acting Prime Minister Masayoshi Ito at 
the Akasaka Palace. While at the Akasaka 
Palace, the President also attended a reception 
for the foreign dignitaries who had attended 
the memorial service. 

In the evening, the President met with Mrs. 
Ohira and members of her family at their home 
in Tokyo. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Interview With Japanese Reporters. 
July 10, 1980 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PRIME MINISTER 
OHIRA 


Q. Let me begin, Mr. President, by ask- 
ing your impressions of the memorial 
service for the late Prime Minister Ohira 
yesterday. What were the thoughts which 
came across your mind while attending 
the service? 
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Tue Preswent. Well, the most pro- 
found thoughts that I had were of my 
personal friendship with Prime Minister 
Ohira and the closeness that had devel- 
oped between my family and his. We had 
been together often in some historic mo- 
ments. 


And I thought the funeral service, the 
commemorative service was very impres- 
sive, very solemn, but it expressed the 
genuine outpouring of respect that was 
felt for Prime Minister Ohira from 
throughout the world. Someone told me 
that 108 nations were represented 
there 

Q. That’s right. 

THE PRESIDENT. at the services. 
And this is not only a sign of respect for 
him and his leadership during troubled 
times but also a respect for the greatness 
of Japan and its growing leadership 
throughout the world, not only econom- 
ically but also politically and diplomat- 
ically. 

And finally, I was reminded of the 
closeness of our two countries, which I 
think is unprecedented and which was 
exemplified by my closeness to him per- 
sonally. 


UNITED STATES-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in a relationship so 
broad and complex like the relationship 
between Japan and the United States, 
there are bound to be some problems 
from time to time. 

THe Present. Yes. 

Q. How do you see the United States 
dealing with current issues, including 
trade and defense? 

THe Presipent. Well, all nations in 
this modern world have problems, and 
particularly those that are in the role of 
a leader, as is the case with both Japan 
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and the United States. With the sky- 
rocketing price of energy, economic prob- 
lems are a responsibility for all leaders 
now, but the thing to remember is not 
those problems, but the resolution that 
we have to resolve the problems, working 
together. 

We have so much in common in the 
challenges and the approach to them that 
these common approaches and common 
commitments far outweigh any differ- 
ences that might exist between us. We 
both represent dynamic, aggressive soci- 
eties where people are very confident 
about the future, where we set the pace 
for other nations, and where we have 
never feared the meeting of a challenge 
with courage and conviction. 

Economically, trade, we have unprec- 
edented benefits to both our nations from 
the rapidly growing volume of trade. And 
of course, on defense our mutual security 
treaty is a foundation for our own ability 
and commitment in the Western Pacific 
to maintain stability and to maintain 
peace for all people. 

We believe that this good relationship 
between our two countries in a competi- 
tive spirit is going to grow and that the 
1980’s will show even greater progress 
than we’ve seen in the 1970’s, because of 
the common purpose of our countries, in 
progress and also in freedom, and our 
commitment to democracy and to peace. 
We believe, finally, that the good relation- 
ship between our two countries is very 
beneficial to other nations and that we 
have set an example of the kind of growth 
that can benefit both peoples in a rapidly 
changing technological world if those peo- 
ples share those common commitments, 
which I’ve already mentioned. 

Q. Mr. President, in regard to what 
you are saying now, what kind of con- 
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tribution would you like to have from the 
Japanese side to strengthen the tie of both 
countries? 

THe Preswenrt. With regard to what? 
With regard to—— 

Q. What kind of contribution would 
you like to have? 

THE PrEsIwENT. Oh, yes. Well, I don’t 
have any fear of Japan pursuing its own 
goals and the United States pursuing its 
independent goals, because we have so 
much in common that this pursuit is mu- 
tually supportive and not contradictory. 
We want stability and peace throughout 
Asia, and our commitment to a strong 
defense, at some sacrifice to us, is sup- 
portive of the Japanese commitment to 
defend your own area and your own peo- 
ple. There is no problem between us in 
that respect. 


Similarly, in the development of tech- 
nology, science, research, development, 
education, dealing with the energy prob- 
lem, meeting the challenges of Soviet ag- 


gression in Afghanistan, international 
terrorism exemplified by the holding of 
American hostages in Iran, the growth 
of the strength of the ASEAN group, 
which is a very encouraging development, 
the opening up of China, a vast country 
very important to us both, with new op- 
portunities for trade and exchange of 
ideas and a common purpose, the sharing 
of strategic matters—all of these elements 
of the life of Americans is identical with 
the importance in the life of Japanese. 

So, as we pursue our own individual 
goals, sharing all these problems and all 
these opportunities for the future, I have 
great confidence that the relationship be- 
tween our people will be better, even, in 
the future than it has been in the past and 
that we can solve these problems together 
with gratification to the people of both 
nations. 


July 10 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, now you are about 
to have talks with Premier Hua Guofeng 
of the People’s Republic of China. Can 
you tell us at this time what you expect 
out of this meeting and, also, how the 
closer relations between the United States 
and China would affect Japan and the 
rest of the world 

TuHeE PresiwEeNT. Good. 

Q. ——-specifically the Soviet Union? 

Tue PreswenT. Well, I don’t think 
it would be appropriate to outline all of 
the subjects that we’re going to discuss 
with Premier Hua, but I’ll be seeing him 
in just a few minutes, as you know, across 
the street. 

In the first place, this last 18 months 
since I decided to normalize relations be- 
tween our country and the People’s Re- 
public of China has been one of exciting 
progress between our two great nations, 
and of course, this is a similar experience 
to what has been the case between Japan 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

We believe that this new development 
is conducive to peace and stability and 
progress throughout the Asian region of 
the world. We also see it as a means by 
which we can share our long-range stra- 
tegic concerns to minimize the threat of 
the Soviet military buildup, which is ex- 
emplified most vividly by their unwar- 
ranted invasion of Afghanistan and their 
support of the Vietnamese invasion of 
Kampuchea. 

We believe that this new relationship, 
however, should not be used by either our 
country or Japan, with China, against the 
Soviet Union. We should not combine 
our efforts against another nation, but we 
should combine our efforts to maintain 
peace and the freedom of each country 
to make its own decisions free of outside 
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interference and certainly free of an in- 
vasion. 


So, I believe in every respect the new 
peaceful relationship between our two 
countries on the one hand and China on 
the other is better for us all, in the matter 
of peace and trade and an improved, bet- 
ter life for our people. My guess is that 
50 or 100 years from now, as historians 
look back on this last few years, the turn- 
ing of China outward to friendship with 
Japan and the United States will be a 
major development in the lives of all 
people. 

Q. Thank you 
President. 


very much, Mr. 


Tue Preswent. Thank you. It’s a 
pleasure to be with you. 

NOTE: The interview began at 7:40 a.m. in 
the Okura Hotel. It was broadcast live on 
Japanese television. 

Following the interview, the President met 
in the hotel’s south wing with Premier Hua 
Guofeng of the People’s Republic of China. He 
then returned to Haneda International Airport 
and boarded Air Force One enroute to Elmen- 
dorf Air Force Base, Adaska. 


Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
Alaska 


Exchange With Reporters on Departure 
From Anchorage. July 10, 1980 


Q. Mr. President, it seems Iran is going 
to release one of the hostages. What does 
that mean, sir? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I had the mes- 
sage on the helicopter, coming back a few 
minutes ago, from the national security 
adviser. The press reports were that a 
young man named Richard Queen, I be- 
lieve, from Maine, has been announced 
as being released by the terrorists in Iran, 
because he was seriously ill and could not 
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be adequately treated in Tehran. We 
don’t yet have a confirmation of this re- 
port. If it is true and if the young man is 
well after adequate treatment, of course 
we'll be very thankful. 

Obviously, the proper thing for the ter- 
rorists to do is to release all of the hos- 
tages who are being held, because they 
are innocent and they deserve to be with 
their families as well as those who are too 
ill to be treated. So, until we get a firm 
report on whether the young man has 
been released, I think it would be inap- 
propriate for me to comment any further. 

Q. Well, why do they have any hu- 
manitarian concern for one hostage if 
they don’t for the rest? 

Tue Preswent. Well, as I said, the 
humanitarian thing to do would be to 
release all the hostages immediately. They 
should have done this long ago. But I 
think it would be better for me not to 
comment on Mr. Queen, because we 
don’t want to say anything that might in- 
terfere with his release. 

Well, I would like to say additionally 
that I had a very delightful and a very 
successful fishing trip. This is some of the 
most beautiful country in the world, and 
we were well hosted by Rupe Andrews * 
and also by the Governor of Alaska, Jay 
Hammond, who were very gracious to us. 
We had a chance to fish for about 5 hours 
and to travel about an hour and a half in 
and back and really thoroughly enjoyed 
the brief vacation. It reminds us again of 
the beauty of Alaska and the wonderful 
gifts that God has given our country, and 
I’m very grateful for this chance to see 
part of it. 


Thank you very much. Yes, one more 
question maybe. 


* Rupert E. Andrews, Director of the Alaska 
State Division of Sport Fishing. 
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Q. Mr. President, Senator Mike Gravel 
is running for reelection, with a large part 
of his platform being the Alaska lands 
issue. Senator Gravel maintains that no 
bill is better than either one of the bills 
currently in Congress. If no bill passes 
this session, do you anticipate Executive 
withdrawals of more lands? 

THe Preswwent. My presumption is 
and my hope is that we will have an ade- 
quate D-2 lands bill passed that would 
preserve the beauty of Alaska and allow 
for an appropriate economic development 
now and in the future. I think it’s much 
superior if we do have legislation ap- 
proved by the Congress than if any 
further Executive action is necessary. So, 
we're going to work hard to get an ac- 
ceptable legislative bill through. 

Thank you all very much. I’ve enjoyed 
being here. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 1 p.m. The 
President then boarded Air Force One enroute 
to Georgia. After a short stop at Glynco Jet- 


port, Brunswick, Ga., he boarded Marine One 
for the flight to Sapelo Island. 


Sale of Trident I Missiles to the 
United Kingdom 


Exchange of Letters Between the President 
and Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom. July 14, 1980 


Dear Madame Prime Minister: 

In reply to your letter of July i0, 1980, 
I am pleased to confirm that the United 
States attaches significant importance to 
the nuclear deterrent capability of the 
United Kingdom and to close cooperation 
between our two Governments in main- 
taining and modernizing that capability. 
To further that objective, the United 
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States is prepared to supply the United 
Kingdom TRIDENT I missiles, equip- 
ment and supporting services, as you pro- 
pose in your letter, subject to and in ac- 
cordance with applicable United States 
laws and procedures. 

I view as important your statements 
that the POLARIS successor force will be 
assigned to NATO and that your objective 
is to take advantage of the economies 
made possible by our nuclear cooperation 
to reinforce your efforts to upgrade the 
United Kingdom’s conventional forces. As 
you know, I regard the strengthening of 
NATO?’s conventional and nuclear forces 
as of highest priority for Western security. 

I agree that as the next step in imple- 
menting these agreed arrangements, our 
two Governments should initiate the tech- 
nical and financial negotiations which you 
propose. 

Sincerely, 
Jrmmy CartTER 


[The Right Honorable Margaret R. Thatcher, 
M.P., Prime Minister, London] 


10 July 1980 
Dear Mr. President, 

As you are aware the United Kingdom 
Government attaches great importance to 
the maintenance of a nuclear deterrent 
capability. It will be necessary to replace 
the present Polaris force in the early 1990s, 
and having reviewed the options, the 
Government has concluded that the Tri- 
dent I weapon system best meets the need 
to maintain a viable nuclear deterrent 
capability into the 21st century. I write 
therefore to ask you whether the United 
States Government would be prepared, 
in continuation of the cooperation which 
has existed between our Governments in 
this field since the Polaris Sales Agree- 
ment of 6 April 1963, to supply on a con- 
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tinuing basis, Trident I missiles, equip- 
ment and supporting services, in a man- 
ner generally similar to that in which 
Polaris was supplied. 


The United Kingdom Government 
would wish to purchase sufficient missiles, 
complete with multiple independently 
targettable re-entry vehicles and less only 
the warheads themselves, together with 
equipment and supporting services, on a 
continuing basis to introduce and main- 
tain a force of 4 British submarines (or 5 
if the United Kingdom Government so 
prefer), close coordination being main- 
tained between the Executive Agencies of 
the two Governments in order to assure 
compatibility of equipment. 

The successor to the Polaris force will 
be assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, like the Polaris force; and 
except where the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment may decide that supreme na- 
tional interests are at stake, the successor 
force will be used for the purposes of 
international defence of the Western al- 


liance in all circumstances. It is my under- 
standing that cooperation in the moderni- 
sation of the United Kingdom nuclear 
deterrent in this way would be consistent 
with the present and prospective interna- 
tional obligations of both parties. 


In particular, I would like to assure 
you that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment continues to give whole-hearted 
support to the NATO Long-Term De- 
fence Programme and to other strength- 
ening of conventional forces. The United 
Kingdom Government has substantially 
increased its defence spending, in accord- 
ance with NATO?’s collective policy, and 
plans to make further such increases in 
the future in order to improve the effec- 
tiveness of its all-round contribution to 
Allied deterrence and defence. In this 
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regard the objective of the United King- 
dom Government is to take advantage of 
the economies made possible by the co- 
operation of the United States in making 
the Trident I missile system available in 
order to reinforce its efforts to upgrade 
its conventional forces. 

If the United States Government is 
prepared to meet this request, I hope that 
as the next step the United States Gov- 
ernment will be prepared to receive tech- 
nical and financial missions to pursue these 
matters, using the framework of the Po- 
laris Sales Agreement where appropriate. 


Yours sincerely 
MarGaRET THATCHER 


[The President of the United States of America} 


NOTE: The text of the letters was released on 
July 15. The White House press release also 
includes the letters exchanged by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown and Secretary of State 
Francis Pym of the United Kingdom. 


Sale of Trident I Missiles to the 
United Kingdom 


White House Statement. July 15, 1980 
Today in London, the British Govern- 
ment is informing the House of Commons 
of its decision to modernize the British 
strategic nuclear deterrent force. In this 
connection, the British Government has 
requested that the United States sell the 
United Kingdom U.S. Trident I missiles. 
The Trident I missiles would be carried 
in new submarines built in Britain and 
would replace the existing British Polaris 
sea-based strategic missile force in the 
early 1990’s. This request was formally 
conveyed in a letter from Prime Minister 
Thatcher to the President on July 10, 
1980. In a letter sent to the Prime Min- 
ister yesterday, the President agreed that 
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the United States will sell Trident I mis- 
siles to the United Kingdom. 

Since the Second World War, the 
United States has cooperated intimately 
with the United Kingdom on nuclear 
matters. In President Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration, American and British scientists 
began working together on the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. In 1962 at Nas- 
sau, President Kennedy agreed to assist 
the British in the development of their 
strategic nuclear forces by selling Polaris 
missiles to the United Kingdom. 

Today’s announcement of Anglo-Amer- 
ican cooperation on a modernized British 
Trident missile force signals a continua- 
tion of this longstanding cooperation, 
which is a central element in the close 
cooperation between the United States 
and the United Kingdom. This coopera- 
tion is, of course, not limited to the nu- 
clear field and includes a strong U.K. 
conventional commitment to NATO, 
which Britain also intends to strengthen. 

The administration believes the inde- 
pendent British strategic nuclear force 
which is assigned to NATO makes an 
important contribution to the ability of 
the North Atlantic Alliance to deter So- 
viet aggression. For this reason, the Presi- 
dent decided to assist the United King- 
dom in the maintenance of a modernized, 
independent British deterrent force into 
the 21st century. 

This joint step by the United States and 
United Kingdom is part of the broader 
pattern of efforts by this administration 
and our allies in Europe to strengthen 
NATO defense capabilities—3-percent 
real growth in defense budgets, the NATO 
long-term defense program, and the 
NATO decision to modernize theater nu- 
clear forces. It is a sign of our determina- 
tion to strengthen close cooperation with 
our allies on sensitive security matters. 


July 15 


Heat and Drought Conditions in 
the United States 


Announcement of Federal Assistance Actions. 
July 15, 1980 


In response to the extreme heat con- 
ditions now affecting many parts of the 
United States, the President has directed 
the Community Services Administration 
(CSA), the Federal Government’s anti- 
poverty agency, to make available $6.725 
million to assist low-income individuals, 
especially the elderly, who are facing life- 
threatening situations. 

The funds will be made available 
through CSA’s network of Community 
Action Agencies. Eligible activities include 
transportation to local- and State-oper- 
ated heat relief centers, purchase or rental 
of low-cost appliances, such as fans and 
window air-conditioning units, to reduce 
heat, payment of utility bills, as well as 
the provision of other supportive services 
which will reduce the potential hazard to 
the health of low-income persons resulting 
from extreme heat. To receive assistance 
with these funds, a household must dem- 
onstrate that it has a total income at or 
below 125 percent of the Federal poverty 
guidelines, which is approximately $9,300 
for a family of four. 

The States earmarked to receive funds 
immediately are Texas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kansas, and Louisiana. 
The amount of assistance to be provided 
to each State is: Texas, $2.5 million; 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, $1 million each; 
Louisiana and Kansas will receive 
$500,000; and Missouri will receive $1.25 
million. These funds are being allocated 
on the basis of the number of elderly poor 
in the respective States and the counties 
to be served. 
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The President has also directed Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Bob Bergland to report 
to him on the effects of the drought on 
agriculture and on those measures being 
taken to provide economic relief. The 
current weather conditions have had a 
particularly severe impact on the agricul- 
ture of that region. A variety of assistance 
is available, including emergency live- 
stock feed assistance, conservation assist- 
ance, disaster payments, emergency loans, 
and crop insurance. The President di- 
rected the Secretary to ensure that this as- 
sistance is made available in a timely and 
effective manner. 

Finally, the President has directed John 
Macy, Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA), to co- 
ordinate the Federal response to this situ- 
ation and to meet with representatives of 
State government in the affected regions 
to ensure that Federal assistance is closely 
coordinated with that from other units of 
government. Meetings will be held later 
this week in Dallas, Kansas City, and 
Denver for this purpose. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation 


Appointment of Max N. Berry as a Member 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
July 15, 1980 


The President today announced the 
intention to appoint as a member and 
Chairman Max N. Berry, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., to the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation. 

Berry was born December 29, 1935, in 
Cushing, Okla. He received a B.A. in 
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1958 and an LL.B. in 1960 from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Berry received an 
LL.M. from Georgetown Law Center in 
1963. He served in the United States 
Army from 1960 to 1963. 

From 1963 to 1967, he served in the 
Office of the General Counsel at the De- 
partment of the Treasury. Since 1967, 
Berry has specialized in the private prac- 
tice of administrative law, dealing with 
various Federal Government agencies as 
well as with the Members and committees 
of Congress. Berry has been a senior part- 
ner with Berry, Epstein, Sandstrom & 
Blatchford since 1967. 


United States Attorney Herman 
Sillas 


White House Statement. July 15, 1980 

The matter of Herman Sillas’ contin- 
ued service as United States attorney in 
Sacramento is now under review by the 
President’s Counsel. The Counsel is pro- 
ceeding to evaluate Department of Justice 
recommendations regarding Mr. Sillas’ 
case and after full evaluation will make a 
recommendation to the President. 

The primary concerns of the President’s 
Counsel, since beginning his evaluation of 
the Sillas case, have been to protect the 
integrity and public reputation of the of- 
fice of the United States attorney, while 
at the same time affording Mr. Sillas and 
his own legal counsel a fair opportunity 
to present his side of the matter. In the 
circumstances, it would be inappropriate 
for the White House to respond to Mr. 
Sillas’ remarks at his press conference 
today. 
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Republican Presidential 
Candidate 


Telegram to Gov. Ronald Reagan on 
His Nomination by the Republican Party. 
July 17, 1980 


Dear Governor: 

Rosalynn joins me in sincere congrat- 
ulations to you on your nomination as the 
Presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party. I know you share with me an ap- 
preciation for the challenges our country 
faces and the serious choices before the 
American people this fall and in the years 
ahead. So that these alternatives can be 
clearly delineated, I suggest that we meet 
in a series of debates in the various re- 
gions of our nation. I would hope that at 
least three or four debates can be sched- 
uled so that we can thoroughly discuss 
issues of national concern and of interest 
to the people of particular sections of our 
nation. 

I look forward to a hard-fought and 
thoughtful campaign that will help to in- 
form the American people about the com- 
plex and important issues which face the 
nation we both love and seek to serve. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTErR 
[The Honorable Ronald Reagan, c/o Detroit 
Plaza Hotel, Detroit, Michigan] 


NOTE: On the same day, Deputy Press Secre- 
tary Rex L. Granum announced during a news 
conference that the President telephone Gov- 
ernor Reagan at 9:30 a.m. to offer his con- 
gratulations and suggest a series of debates. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Remarks at a Public Reception. 
July 17, 1980 


Governor Bob Graham, Mayor Jake God- 
bold, distinguished officials of the State of 
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Florida and the city of Jacksonville and 
surrounding communities, and my friends 
who have come out to greet me on this 
beautiful day in the most wonderful, free, 
strong, dynamic, aggressive, competent, 
united nation on Earth: 

Thank you very much. 

In the last few weeks I’ve been a lot of 
places on Earth. I’ve been to Italy and to 
Yugoslavia. I’ve been to Portugal, and 
I’ve been to Spain. I’ve been halfway 
around the world to Japan. I’ve been to 
California. I came back from Japan 
through Alaska, But if I had my choices 
of all the places I’d want to be in the 
world right now at this minute, it would 
be right here with you in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and there are some special rea- 
sons for it. 

In traveling overseas, the President of 
the United States represents his country 
in searching for peace, in demonstrating 
our strength and our influence, in work- 
ing to pull together our allies and friends 
to stand with us in times of trial and un- 
certainty, in times of rapid change in the 
world. There are some things that do not 
change: the hunger in people’s souls for 
liberty or for freedom, the commitment to 
democratic principles, the right of a hu- 
man being to stand on his or her own 
feet, to make one’s own decisions, to face 
the future with confidence, to join hands 
together. Those things don’t change. And 
that’s what a President does—to demon- 
strate those commitments and those prin- 
ciples—in travels in countries afar and 
throughout this Nation. 

Jacksonville was named after Andrew 
Jackson. Historians have said that An- 
drew Jackson was probably the most 
American of all Americans, and I would 
say that among all the cities in our Na- 
tion, Jacksonville is one of the most 
American of all American cities. 
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I’m not going to speak long, because I 
think it’s a little bit warmer than Mayor 
Godbold just indicated—{laughter|—not 
as hot as it has been the last few days, but 
still hot enough. But I would like to say a 
few things about Andrew Jackson and 
about Jacksonville and about our Nation 
very briefly. 

First of all, he and you and I believe in 
peace through strength, and I’m very 
grateful for what this community and the 
surrounding area mean to our Nation’s 
defense. It’s important that a nation have 
a strong defense. In the last 3/2 years, our 
commitment to a strong defense has been 
increasing every year, following 8 years of 
a strong downward trend. We have done 
this already. And for the next 5 years, I 
guarantee you, if I’m the leader of this 
Nation, our commitment to defense will 
continue to increase year by year. 

Just a few minutes ago—less than an 
hour, as a matter of fact—we flew over 
King’s Bay. It happens to be in Georgia— 
[laughter|—but it’s awful close to Jackson- 
ville. It'll be a tremendous boon to this 
country and also to your community. It’s 
another indication of our commitment to 
a future for the United States of America, 
in its military strength, will be second to 
none. That’s the way it is now, and that’s 
the way our Nation will be in the years 
ahead. But your commitment to a strong 
defense establishment has been proven 
down through the years ever since the life- 
time of Andrew Jackson. 

There’s another thing that you believe 
in, and that is confidence in ourselves. 
We’ve had difficult times. There’s no 
doubt about that. We've had challenges; 
we ve had troubles; we’ve had, sometimes, 
causes for disunity. But we struggle with 
one another for some advantage. We’ve 
been through a Great Depression; we 
came out stronger. We’ve been through 
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the First World War, the Second World 
War; we came out stronger. We’ve been 
through the Korean war and even the 
Vietnam war, which divided our Nation 
one from another; but in the end, we’ve 
come out stronger. We’ve been through 
the embarrassment of Watergate that 
shook the confidence of the American 
people in the Oval Office itself; but be- 
cause of your strength in your commit- 
ment, we came out stronger. 

The problems that we face today are 
great ones—I don’t want to mislead you 
about it—and there are no easy answers. 
They are complex problems. They are not 
simple problems. But we have faced much 
more difficult ones in the past. And with 
a strong America, confident in ourselves, 
united shoulder to shoulder, we can meet 
those challenges, overcome those prob- 
lems, answer those difficult questions, and 
in the end we will come out stronger even 
than we are today. That is another char- 
acteristic of the namesake for your great 
city. 

The final point I want to make is this: 
Andrew Jackson and I and you believe in 
hard work. We don’t believe in a free 
lunch. We believe that one of the free- 
doms of America is to make our own de- 
cisions, but to do it in a constructive way, 
without taking direction from anyone else, 
knowing that we cannot get a handout if 
we are able to stand on our own feet, bear 
our own load, and make our own deci- 
sions. Americans have proved this in re- 
cent years. 

We have faced the energy question with 
courage, with conviction, with confidence 
in ourselves, and with growing success. 
Year after year after year after year, we 
did nothing about the horrible increase 
in imported oil. Year by year, we bought 
more oil from overseas than we did the 
year before. But beginning 31% years ago, 
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when I became President, with the com- 
mitment of the American people, we re- 
versed that trend. And today we imported 
1% million fewer barrels of oil from over- 
seas than we did the first day of Janu- 
ary 1977. This is because Americans, when 
they are faced with a problem and recog- 
nize it and become united, have never 
failed. 

This community, in spite of economic 
problems, the first day of January 1977 
had 63 percent more unemployment that 
day than the last day of June 1980. That 
is a tremendous increase in the number of 
people at work. That is the kind of prog- 
ress that quite often goes unrecognized. 
But you see in the strength of your own 
community what can be done. 

Finally, let me say that this progress 
has been made not because of Washing- 
ton, not because of the Federal Govern- 
ment alone, but because of a partnership 
that has been formed. With the Federal, 
State, and local governments working 
with private industry, working with pri- 
vate labor, working with the home lead- 
ers, we have made our country proven 
to be stronger. The future is going to be 
even better than it has been in the past. 

I’m very proud of Jacksonville. I’m 
very proud of Florida. You’ve always 
been friends of mine. The first time I ever 
left Georgia to go into a foreign State, it 
was to go to Jacksonville and Jacksonville 
Beach. I did it every year. And it let me 
see what the outside world was like, and 
I liked what I saw. And I would guess, 
when I was 8 or 10 years old, if I hadn’t 
come down here to see how you lived, I 
might have been satisfied and still been 
plowing with a mule in Sumter County, 
Georgia, growing peanuts. So, I thank 
you for broadening my perspective. 


I want to thank you for coming out 
to give me this tremendous welcome. And 
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I want to pledge to you that if we con- 
tinue the partnership we’ve had in the 
past, we will make, together, the greatest 
nation on Earth even greater in the fu- 
ture. That’s what I want to do. With your 
help, we'll do it. 

Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 12:54 p.m. 
during a reception sponsored by Mayor Jake 
Godbold at the Daniel State Office Building. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the President left 
Sapelo Island, Ga., aboard Marine One. Upon 
arrival at the Gator Bowl parking lot in Jack- 
sonville, he was greeted by Florida State Gov- 
ernor Bob Graham and Mayor Godbold. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With Community and Civic Leaders. 
July 17, 1980 


Tue Present. It’s good to be in Jake 
Godbold’s city and mine, too. I might say 
that all of his constituents or Bob Gra- 
ham’s constituents and all of their con- 
stituents are my constituents. [Laughter] 
I think this is typical of the attitude that 
has prevailed in the last few years as this 
Nation has struggled to overcome the em- 
barrassment and disappointments of the 
past and to carry out the principles and 
the ideals on which our Nation was 
founded. 

I will be going to Hollywood right after 
I leave Jacksonville. Miami is a city that 
has problems with the leadership in the 
black community and the relationship, as 
you know, between the blacks and the 
Cubans and also the white leaders of that 
city. We have other places around our 
Nation that face these difficult problems. 
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Sometimes they anticipate them, they co- 
operate, the leadership works together, 
they prevent disturbances and hardships 
and divisiveness before it happens. And 
I’m very grateful to be in Jacksonville, 
because of that as well. 

I’m not here to brag about the Federal 
Government nor to brag about what we 
have done in the last 32 years. I am here 
to brag about what you have done. 
There’s a great demonstration of confi- 
dence in the future of your own great city, 
and in my earlier remarks outside in a 
tremendous welcoming event, I con- 
trasted the attitude of Andrew Jackson, 
the namesake of your city, Jacksonville— 
confidence in one another, a commitment 
to hard work, recognizing our potential, 
and doing everything we could at the 
local scene, with private and government 
effort combined, to realize the great po- 
tential of our own free lives in the great- 
est of all democracies on Earth. 

You are making good progress. I’ve 
been very pleased at the progress made in 
your public transportation system, the 
EDA grants that have been forthcoming 
to you, the new energy project on Blount 
Island, I flew over just a few minutes ago, 
the good progress that has been made 
with development of the private sector 
here in Jacksonville, and the harmony 
that prevails in your city. 

I think another thing that you exem- 
plify, for which I’m very grateful as Presi- 
dent, is the good working relationship be- 
tween those of us who have different back- 
grounds in religion, in the color of our 
skin, in our heritage, and even in our 
place of birth. It’s a sign of courage and 
a sign of dedication, a sign of faith when 
people who are different can work to- 
gether in a spirit of unity. And this is 
particularly gratifying in a time in our 
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history when the future is uncertain, when 
many parts of the world are torn by strife 
and death and hatred, to see a community 
like this bound together in a spirit of 
brotherly love. 

It’s also a pleasure for me as President 
to see the greatness of our Nation exem- 
plified by a strong defense commitment. 
Around your area, as you know, our Na- 
tion has a major investment in a strong 
defense. That investment is growing rap- 
idly, because we not only have confidence 
in this region of our country, but also the 
people who are here share the belief that 
a nation can remain at peace only if it is 
strong—strong militarily, yes; but also 
strong economically, strong morally, 
strong ethically, and strong politically. 

This is an election year, as you well 
know. It’s not a time for us to be torn 
apart one from another. It’s a time to put 
our record on the line, to let the American 
people, the people of Florida look at what 
we have done and judge whether or not 
we've been good stewards of the high of- 
fice at the local, State, and Federal level 
in the democratic system. 

I would like to say, in closing, before 
I answer a few questions, that you also be- 
lieve in hard work. The unemployment 
rate 31 years ago in January was 63 per- 
cent higher for the Jacksonville area than 
it is now, and that shows that in spite of 
difficulties with the economy, you have 
continued to make progress. And I think 
that your great mayor and the people who 
support him here are the root of that con- 
fidence and that progress. 

So, thank you for this good welcome for 
me. And I’m deeply grateful as President 
to be here in a place that makes me proud 
to serve the greatest nation on Earth. 

And now I would like to answer a few 
questions if you don’t mind. Yes, sir? 
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QUESTIONS 


THE ECONOMY 


Q. [Inaudible|—we have talked about 
a tax cut. We are somewhat opposed to a 
tax cut at this time. We feel that it would 
be inflationary. And we would like to have 
your comments on—put people back to 
work, make them a taxpayer instead of 
this system of welfare. And I would 
like to have your comments on infla- 
tion, particularly. 

THE PRESIDENT. I was pleased yester- 
day to get some good news on the housing 
starts in this country. Compared to the 
previous month, they were up 30 percent. 
This is part of a general response to the 
rapid fall in recent months of the interest 
rates, first of all, and secondly and follow- 
ing that very rapidly, a drop in the infla- 
tion rate. This will do a lot to give people 
more money in their own pocket; with the 
inflation rate being lower, able to pur- 
chase homes, automobiles, consumer 


goods. And when they purchase a home or 
an automobile or a refrigerator or a stove, 
then people who make those products can 
go back to work. So, I believe that the 
corrective action is built in. 


We will stand firm, hold a steady course 
on economics. It is not easy in an election 
year, because it is so easy to promise 
magic answers from massive tax cuts. This 
has been proposed by some, but I will not 
do that until I am sure that we are in con- 
trol of inflation. And until I am sure that 
the Federal Government has exercised 
proper discipline in setting an example for 
the rest of the Nation, I see no reason for 
moving ahead on a tax cut. 

My belief is that in 1981 we will be 
prepared to take steps, including a tax 
cut, to hurry along a little bit the eco- 
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nomic recovery. We don’t want to stim- 
ulate the economy too much, because we 
don’t want to rekindle the fires of in- 
flation. That’s what we’ve tried to do. 

And also in the last few years, since 
I’ve been in office, we’ve tried to focus 
our attentiou on those kind of things that 
would provide longterm benefits to our 
people. I won’t go into any detail about 
it. But one thing is that we’ve focused 
Federal help for education by a 73-per- 
cent increase in Federal funds, but leav- 
ing control of the schools at the local 
level of government. And we’ve also made 
it possible now so that virtually every 
child in the United States can get a col- 
lege education regardless of the eco- 
nomic status of the family involved. That’s 
the kind of progress that we’ve tried to 
make in just one of those services. 

So, investment in energy, as you say, is 
going to be an exciting, stimulating, dy- 
namic, wonderful opportunity for Amer- 
icans in the future, something that we 
have never experienced before. How to do 
two things to cut down on oil imports: 
One is to save energy, with all kinds of 
conservation measures that would give us 
a better life, not a worse life; and the 
other one, to produce energy of all kinds 
other than to buy oil from overseas. This 
year we will send overseas $90 billion 
of American money to buy foreign oil. It’s 
hard for me to visualize what a billion 
dollars is, but what that amounts to is 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States will, in effect, send $400 
overseas, money that could be invested 
here. We’ve made the first steps toward 
a great investment in America’s future, 
not only a better life for us but better 
security as well. 


I thank you for what you said. 
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FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR MINORITIES 


Q. Mr. President, Edward Dawkins, 
president of the local chapter of the 
NAACP. Mr. President, what plans do 
you have to remedy the inequality that 
blacks experience in employment, or in 
other words, what is your formula for the 
proper mix of economic, manpower, edu- 
cation, equal opportunity, and affirmative 
action to achieve equality in employment 
for blacks? 

THE PRESIDENT. 
much. 


One thing that we have done, that’s 
only now being felt in the country, is to 
require by law that in all the public works 
projects financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is your tax money to require 
that 10 percent of that money goes to 
firms owned by minority citizens of our 
country. This was a proposal that was 
first scorned and laughed at by even some 
Members of the Congress, but it passed 
and we've been protecting the legality of 
that commitment in the Federal court. 


Thank you very 


Only a week or so ago, as you may re- 
member, Ed, the Supreme Court ruled 
that this was indeed both a constitutional 
and legal requirement that when we have 
major public works projects, 10 percent 
of that commitment should go to minor- 
ity-owned firms. As a matter of fact, we 
will do more than 10 percent; that’s a 
minimum. We'll probably meet a goal 
of about 15 percent. 

We've more than tripled already the 
investment of Federal funds—after they 
are collected, before they are spent—in 
minority-owned banks. And in the last 2 
years, we have tripled the number of radio 
and TV stations that are owned by minor- 
ity American citizens. 


I have put in control, in the executive 
branch of Government, of the administra- 
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tion of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission and cther agencies the 
same civil rights workers that risked their 
lives, as a matter of fact, to eliminate 
segregation in this country. This is one 
of the best things that ever happened to 
the South—to Florida, to Georgia, to 
other parts of the South—and also one of 
the best things that ever happened to our 
Nation. And I have put people who are 
dedicated—with their lives, if necessary— 
to attain equality, to make sure that under 
the present laws that those laws are car- 
ried out fairly. 

The other thing that I’ve tried to do 
is to remember that even though all of the 
white people in this room might be deeply 
dedicated to fairness and to justice under 
the law, it takes people who are black and 
who have been deprived and who have 
seen their families suffer from discrimina- 
tion to understand the long-range effect 
of just simple decisions that are made in 
the city council or made in the Federal 
Communications Commission or made in 
the Federal Trade Commission or, par- 
ticularly, made in the Federal courts. 

I don’t want to make my answer too 
long, because I want to answer several 
other questions. But I have been able, 
since I’ve been President—only 342 years, 
as you know—to appoint more women 
Federal judges, more Spanish-speaking 
Federal judges, and more black Federal 
judges than all the other Presidents who 
have served our Nation in almost 200 
years, and I am not through yet. 


HAZARDOUS CHEMICAL WASTES 


Q. I’m Julia Buckingham, president of 
the League of Women Voters of Jackson- 
ville. Mr. President, a rash of recent inci- 
dents resulting from improper disposal of 
hazardous waste has made it clear that 
hazardous waste management practices, 
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both past and present, represent a threat 
to the environment and to public health. 
The creation of a fund to pay the cost to 
clean up and containment of releases of 
hazardous materials has been a major en- 
vironmental priority for your administra- 
tion. With this session of Congress draw- 
ing to a close, what are your plans to 
ensure passage of good, strong legislation? 

Tue Presiwent. When I was Governor 
and when I served on local governments 
as well and when I campaigned around 
this Nation, it became increasingly evident 
to me that because Americans had not 
faced up to this problem in past years, that 
it had reached almost crisis size. 

The Love Canal incident in New York 
State has been highly publicized, because 
there was, in effect, a garbage dump for 
chemical waste for generations. And now, 
all of a sudden, people started dying ; they 
have something wrong with their blood. 
The reports are that some of them might 
be seriously injured in the future. We 
don’t know for sure yet about the per- 
manent consequences. But we’ve had to 
move 700 families out of that region, be- 
cause they had built their homes in a place 
they thought was safe. 

We have about 50,000 places poten- 
tially like that in this country, where haz- 
ardous chemical wastes have in the past 
been dumped, and the people who lived 
there didn’t really know it. As a matter of 
fact, the people who dumped the waste 
didn’t know about the long-term effects 
of some of those chemicals. It would cost 
the Federal Government an unbelievable 
amount of money if the taxpayers of the 
Nation had to pay all of the damages that 
have been caused and to clean up those 
dump sites and to determine who is legally 
responsible. 

So, what we thought we would do, after 
literally almost 2 years of hard work, was 
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to set up a kind of insurance fund; we 
call it the super fund. It doesn’t involve 
very much public money—a little bit of 
taxpayers’ money to administer the pro- 
gram. But what it will do is this—to over- 
simplify a complicated thing. It will 
require chemical manufacturers to add a 
very tiny percent to the cost of their prod- 
uct, and the people who buy those chemi- 
cals will pay a little bit more, not enough 
to really hurt. Out of that small amount 
that is withheld, we will create, in effect, 
an insurance fund to help over a long 
period to clean up those dump sites and 
also help to pay for damages once those 
damages are revealed. 

The Congress has responded well to this 
proposal, and it is m«king good progress 
in the House and has strong support in 
the Senate. It is one of the five or six top- 
priority bills of my administration. I think 
that I can predict to you that because of 
widespread support from the League of 
Women Voters and others—and not op- 
posed, by the way, by the chemical indus- 
try or others—that this is the proper way 
to go about correcting this longstanding 
problem. I believe we will be successful. 
And when we are successful, it will help 
every community in the Nation. 


THE ECONOMY 


Q. Do you feel, Mr. President, that you 
can continue your anti-inflationary efforts 
and avoid a severe depression that we ap- 
pear to be sliding toward? 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I think so. The 
reason I say that without too much hesi- 
tation is that our Nation is inherently so 
strong, with natural resources, with hu- 
man resources, people eager to work, with 
a free enterprise system that brings out 
the best in industry and in workers, and 
with an accommodation by the American 
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people of rapidly changing circumstances. 
Our country has always been on the cut- 
ting edge of change. We have an ability, 
because of the freedom in this Nation, 
when something does come up that we did 
not anticipate, a new circumstance, like a 
shortage of energy, to correct past mis- 
takes and to make plans in the future to 
accommodate those new problems that 
face us. We have done this in the last 314 
years, with the Congress passing, finally, 
legislation to set up a national energy 
policy. 

We have been through, in 1979 and the 
first part of 1980, an unprecedented in- 
crease in oil prices. OPEC raised the price 
of oil in 12 months more than the price 
of oil had gone up since the first day it was 
discovered back in the 1800’s. So, the 
whole world has suffered from a shock of 
that highly increased price of oil. Amer- 
icans have cut down on their consump- 
tion, which can help. But it created infla- 
tion that is all over the world. Israel has 
an inflation rate over 200 percent per year. 

As you know, both the interest rate and 
the inflation rate were approaching 20 
percent before our economy adjusted to 
take care of this shock of OPEC oil prices 
and some others. But since March, when 
I announced my anti-inflation package, 
you’ve seen the interest rates drop very 
rapidly. As a matter of fact, the prime rate 
was dropping about 1 percent per week, 
and now most interest rates are lower to- 
day than they were 12 months ago. The 
inflation rate is coming down also very 
rapidly, and I predict to you that later on 
in the summer you’ll see the inflation rate 
reach fairly low levels. 

We've still got a basic rate that’s too 
high, but I don’t believe that we ought to 
panic. And if I took corrective action now, 
like a very massive tax reduction—I think 
Governor Reagan has proposed a 30-per- 
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cent cut in Federal income taxes over a 3- 
year period; that’s $280 billion by the 
year 1985—the shock of that and all that 
flood of extra money coming into the 
economy, I think, would restimulate the 
inflationary spiral in a devastating way. 

So, my commitment, in spite of pres- 
sures in an election year, is to hold firm 
and let our economy continue to progress. 
The inflation rate and interest rates are 
now lower. Housing starts are much bet- 
ter than they were before. The American 
people are confident in ourselves. And 
we'll have a massive stimulation, in ef- 
fect, from the new investment that we will 
make in better ways to conserve energy, to 
weatherize homes, to produce synthetic 
fuels. I think here in Jacksonville, in 
Blount Island, you’ll have a mixture of 
coal and oil, that I think we’ve just given, 
I think, a million dollar grant for. But I 
see a bright future for this Nation. 

I want to close my answers by saying I 
don’t want to paint too rosy a picture for 
you. I don’t think it would be good to 
mislead the American people. But we’re 
not suffering severely yet. I don’t believe 
that we will suffer severely. We are much 
better able to take care of those who are 
temporarily unemployed than we were 
back in 1973 or 1974, when we had a 
recession then. A family that has an un- 
employed person in it, however, is suf- 
fering severely, and we want to make sure 
that that family realizes that the corrective 
actions are built in, and if the economy 
should get worse than I think it is, I would 
not hesitate to take additional action. But 
now I believe a steady course, probably a 
tax reduction and other stimulating ef- 
forts in 1981, is the best course to follow. 
I don’t want to revitalize, though, the in- 
flationary spiral. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to, first 
of all, thank you for the call, the phone 
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call I received from you at the White 
House. 

THe Preswent. Thank you, Ed. 

Q. Also, I would like to, with your ap- 
proval, get with three or four people from 
this group, look over our needs, commu- 
nity needs, clear them through the mayor’s 
office, and make them known to the 
proper agency at the Washington level, 
with your permission. 

THe Presipent. Nothing would suit 
me better. I called Ed Pope, because like 
many of you, he’s a long-time friend of 
mine. And I’m really glad to see you so 
well and here today. 


CHILD WELFARE AND HEALTH CARE 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Carol Farmer, 
from Jacksonville. We would like to thank 
you for your quick action on the child 
welfare reform legislation, but we urge 
you to work actively for an appropriation 
to fund this bill. What would be the out- 
look for the child health legislation? 

THe Preswent. I think it’s fairly 
good. The new child welfare bill that was 
passed was long overdue. It was really 
landmark legislation, and it didn’t get 
very much publicity. But I think that this 
will change, literally, the attitude of 
American people toward children who 
come from a divided home and who don’t 
have permanent parents. In the past 
we've done too much to provide Govern- 
ment redtape to prevent people who hun- 
ger for parents and to prevent parents 
who hunger for children, if they can’t 
have children of their own, from getting 
together. 

Also, our commitment to women, in- 
fants’, and children health care has al- 
ready been more than tripled since I’ve 
been in office. The CHAMPUS program, 
which is primarily—for those of you who 
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are not so well familiar with it—a pre- 
ventive health program for little children. 
It gives Federal funds to examine a child 
at a very early life, beginning really at a 
prenatal stage, and then when a child is 
an infant, to see if they've got any con- 
genital defects or any potential defects in 
the child that might be very costly as an 
adult to society if they are not corrected. 
We’ve made great progress on immuniza- 
tion programs as well. 

My own philosophy of government is 
if you can prevent a person from being 
dependent on society by doing corrective 
action quite early in a person’s life to pre- 
vent an unnecessary illness or to let a 
person develop their full potential that 
God has given them, it’s a very, very good 
investment. I believe that we will see 
these programs adequately financed, and 
we have asked, as you know, in spite of a 
very stringent budget for 1981, to triple 
the funds for that particular project. 

Yes, sir? 


BLACK COLLEGES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bishop Morris of 
the AME Church, and I’m chairman of 
the Black Leadership Council of Jackson- 
ville. As the chairman of the board of 
trustees of Edward Waters College, I 
have a very serious concern about the sur- 
vival of the historical black colleges. We 
appreciate your directive in January 
1979, directing the Federal agencies to 
give greater support to the black colleges. 
And in connection with that, you estab- 
lished an office, a black college initiative 
office, in order to ensure compliance. 
Since the creation of the new Department 
of Education, however, it appears that 
that office is being phased out. I under- 
stand that the director has resigned and 
that many of the staff have left. 
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Now, my question is, what is the status 
of that office? Is it being phased out, and 
if so, what assurance can you give that 
your initiative is going to be followed 
through in the matter of the support of 
these historical black colleges? 


Tue Present. I'll have to find out 
the answer to the first part of your ques- 
tion, because I’m not familiar with the 
fact that the special office on the black 
colleges is being phased out. 


When I became President, and having 
been the Governor of Georgia, where the 
Atlanta University complex was so sig- 
nificant for changing the social structure 
of our Nation, I became familiar with the 
importance of a predominantly black col- 
lege in the societal structure of our whole 
country. When I got there, I found that 
the black colleges were being neglected. 
And I asked you and some others, Benja- 
min Hays from Atlanta and others, to 
come up to see me, to meet with me in the 
Cabinet Room, and you all brought to 


me a list of things that you thought ought 
to be done to revitalize the black colleges. 
I think we did almost everything that you 
asked for. 


I also sent a directive—I think it was 
early in ’79, as you pointed out—to all of 
the agencies in the Federal Government, 
whether they dealt directly with educa- 
tion or not, and asked them, in the allo- 
cation of research funds, in the allocation 
of Government grants, and so forth, not 
to forget the importance of strengthening 
the black colleges in our country. Since 
then, we’ve continued that effort, and I 
believe that we are well on the way now 
to preventing the deterioration of the pre- 
dominantly black colleges in our country. 
Again, in spite of a very stringent 1981 
fiscai year budget to control inflation, I 
advocated the $15 million increase in 
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money to go specifically for the strength- 
ening of the black colleges. 

But, Bishop Morris, if you will let me, 
I will find out about the particular office 
to which you refer, talk to Secretary Shir- 
ley Hufstedler about it. I think in the new 
Department of Education, one of the last 
things I want to see is the black colleges 
forgotten. So, I'll be back in touch with 
you within a day or two about the status 
of that office. 

Yes, sir? Mr. Brown? 


WINDFALL PROFITS TAX 


Q. I would like to ask you about the 
windfall profits tax. It is my understand- 
ing that it will generate roughly $50 bil- 
lion over the next 2 years, according to 
the present legislation. But there is no 
money earmarked for human resource 
services. Would you consider the inclusion 
of a human resource support out of that 
money? 

Tue Present. Well, the money will 
actually amount to roughly $227 billion 
over a period of 10 years. As you know, 
this is a tax on the excess profits of the 
oil companies, brought about by increas- 
ing oil prices. Eighty-eight billion dollars 
of that, roughly, will go to provide new 
sources of energy, and I think 15 percent 
of the total will go to help the poor peo- 
ple. It’s not designed for social services, 
but it is designed to help families both 
heat and cool their homes. We've in- 
creased this amount every year in the last 
3 years. 

I don’t believe that I would recom- 
mend, I don’t believe that Congress would 
go along with just putting that money in 
a general fund, because when they did 
pass it, they specified certain things for 
which it can be used. One, by the way, is 
to reduce taxes—I don’t think that’s a 
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prospect now, but sometime in the future. 
Another one is to conserve energy by help- 
ing, particularly, poor people weatherize 
their homes, so that they can use less en- 
ergy. Another one is to send cash payments 
to someone who has an increased fuel oil 
bill or heating gas bill. And, of course, 
others are to generate, as I said, new jobs 
with synthetic fuels. 

But I don’t think that it’s possible, un- 
der that particular money, to spread it 
out and make it a general fund allocation. 
We now have about a third of our total 
Federal budget that goes for caring for 
elderly people; I would guess that that 
ratio will probably continue. But I don’t 
believe I want to take the windfall profit 
tax money and broaden it any further than 
the Congress has already passed. It was 
hard enough for me to get that tax passed. 
[Laughter] And I don’t want to open up 
a door any more to let the oil companies 
escape through it, while I am trying to 
help the poor folks. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Q. [Inaudible] What have been some of 
the achievements of the last 4 years of your 
administration in meeting that problem? 
And do you think that big government can 
ever be eliminated in American democ- 
racy? 

THE PreEsIvENT. I doubt that big gov- 
ernment can be eliminated, because the 
Federal Government is responsible for the 
defense of our Nation; the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible for handling money 
that is paid in through a lifetime by a 
working person so that they can have se- 
curity after they retire, with social secu- 
rity, for instance ; the Federal Government 
also collects tax money and, in effect, turns 
around and gives it right back for Medi- 
care and Medicaid, to give good health for 
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our people, to prevent infant diseases, as 
I described; and it is responsible for some 
elements of the highway system, like the 
Interstate Highway System, and parts of 
the secondary roads. 

The Federal Government is becoming 
increasingly responsible for the operation 
of some of the railroads, not the strong, 
well-managed, profitable railroads in the 
Southeast, but some are on the verge of 
collapse. [Laughter] And if we had the 
same kind of management all over the Na- 
tion, we could keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out. But there are some roles that 
the Federal Government is required to 
play because of the failure of the nongov- 
ernmental sector, and there are some other 
roles, like national defense, that the Fed- 
eral Government has to carry out. 

We have made good progress, I think, 
on zero-base budgeting. Every item of the 
Federal Government is now scrubbed 
every year, and we put the old programs 
on the same basis as the brand new pro- 
grams in the allocation of funds. Several 
other States have done that; I started that 
program, as you may know, in Georgia. 
We have tried to hold down the Federal 
Government employment rolls. We have 
20,000 fewer Federal Government em- 
ployees, or did the first of March, than 
we had the day I came in office, in spite 
of substantial increases in Federal expend- 
itures. And we set a goal for ourselves, by 
hiring restraint, that by the end of this 
fiscal year, the first day of October, to 
reduce that by 20,000 more. At the same 
time, we have greatly increased the alloca- 
tion of funds for defense, with a steady 
growth in real terms. 

I think the important thing, also, is that 
we have cut paperwork by 15 percent, and 
we have begun a long effort to deregulate 
private industry. We have been successful 
in deregulating the airlines. We have been 
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successful now in deregulating the truck- 
ing industry to a major degree. We have 
already deregulated investment institu- 
tions, banks, savings and loans, and so 
forth; I signed that bill earlier this year. 
We're working on rail deregulation now, 
which I hope will be successful. We’re try- 
ing to deregulate to a major degree the 
communication industry. 


So, we’re trying to get Government's 
nose out of the private lives of U.S. citi- 
zens and out of the private enterprise sys- 
tem as much as possible. But there are 
some roles that the Federal Government 
must continue to play. And I would say 
that the Federal Government is going to 
continue year by year to get a little bit 
larger, but to restrict its role to those 
things which private enterprise and State 
and local government cannot do. 

My own belief is that whenever govern- 
ment must function, it can function better 
in a local community, and when a role can 
be carried out by a private citizen or group 
of citizens on a fair and equal basis under 
the American Constitution, that it ought 
to be done without government involve- 
ment at all. That’s what I’ve been work- 
ing for. I think we’re going to make good 
progress. 

Maybe one more question. Yes? 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACTION GRANTS 


Q. Mr. President, I represent a group 
of businessmen in the redevelopment of 
our downtown. We’ve been somewhat 
frustrated, because under a consolidated 
form of government, we don’t qualify for 
UDAG funds for downtown development. 

THE Present. I know. 


Q. I wonder if you have any plans to 
broaden the eligibility requirement to en- 
able communities like Jacksonville to 
qualify. 
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TuHeE PRESIDENT. Well, there are two 
things that you’d have to do to qualify: 
One is to have more people out of work, 
and the other one, to be poorer. [Laughter] 
I don’t believe there’s much likelihood to 
broaden the definition of the require- 
ments, but I would like to point out that 
you more than compensate for it with the 
dynamism and the growth and the 
strength of your community. I’ll just give 
you a couple of examples. 

Last year, for instance, I believe you 
got in excess of $10 million for local pub- 
lic transportation. This is more than three 
times as much as you got in 1976. It’s 
because the community got together, pre- 
sented a workable plan to the Federal 
Government agencies, primarily the De- 
partment of Transportation, and then in 
competition with other communities 
around the Nation, you won, because you 
were better prepared, knew what you 
wanted, and moved forward on it. I think 
the revitalization of your downtown area 
has been one of the remarkable success 
stories of the entire country. 

And the new project that we just an- 
nounced on Blount Island, I think the 
Federal Government ought to put a mil- 
lion dollars in it. This would be something 
that would be beneficial to you in the fu- 
ture, and nobody knows what the ultimate 
size or growth of that might be. 

I think you just had more than a half- 
million dollars allocated to revitalize, I 
think, nine of your public parks, primarily 
in the poorer sections of the community. 

And when we've increased Federal 
funds for public education, I think more 
than 70 percent in the last 3 years, Jack- 
sonville has more than gotten its share. 
We have now a situation in our country 
where every child, as I said earlier, no 
matter what the economic condition of 
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their family might be, has a chance to go 
to college. If they are qualified academ- 
ically, they can go to college with loans 
or grants or work-study programs. 

We have, I think, got a good record on 
EDA grants for Jacksonville. And, as you 
know, on your people mover, we are now 
trying to figure out, with my personal 
help, how Jacksonville can qualify, al- 
though you are more prosperous and your 
unemployment rate is very low, less than 
5 percent in Jacksonville. We’re trying to 
find some way under the law so that you 
can qualify, because you’ve done such a 
good job in other respects. 

But I don’t want to apologize for you, 
because you’ve done such a good job in 
keeping your people at work. But a lot 
of those programs, in order for the Con- 
gress to pass them, are earmarked for 
communities that are in much worse 
shape economically than is Jacksonville 
and Duval County. I have a great ad- 
miration for what you’ve done here, and 
within the bounds of the law, you’ve got 
a friend in the Oval Office who will help 
you get your share of the tax money that 
you pay. 

Let me say, in closing, that I’ve really 
enjoyed this session. I don’t claim to 
know all the answers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is enormously complicated, and 
there are literally thousands of bills in the 
Congress every year. I try to stay up with 
them as much as I can. But these are 
challenging times. And my whole belief 
is that the partnership that presently ex- 
ists under our urban policy between local, 
State, and the Federal Government is un- 
precedented in its effectiveness. It was 
designed by mayors and by county offi- 
cials, with the help of Governors. And 
when it was finally put together, then I 
adopted as my own as President, and it 
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was passed through the Congress. And I 
think it’s worked remarkably well. 


When I ran for President the first time 
in 1976, everywhere I went the picture 
was of America’s cities going down the 
drain. It was not only New York City, but 
it was Philadelphia and Detroit and San 
Francisco, all over this Nation. Now 
there’s a different spirit and a different 
attitude and a different level of achieve- 
ment. We haven’t solved all the prob- 
lems; that’s true. But it would be hard 
for you to go into a community where the 
mayor was nonpartisan, Democrat, or Re- 
publican and not have that mayor say 
that we have really made a lot of progress 
in the last 3 years in solving the problems 
of our cities and our communities and 
facing the future with confidence and the 
American commitment to realizing a 
dream of a better life for all our citizens, 
not just a few. 

Thank you. 


Q. Thank you very much for being here. 
Mr. President, I can’t tell you how proud 
we are of the job you’re doing and how 
we respect the job and the office. And we 
know that you carry burdens everywhere 
you go. I’m glad you had a little time off 
to—he’s been telling me about fly fishing. 
He’s an expert now. [Laughter] 

Let me tell you- one story. He’s got to 
get out, but I’ve got to tell you. He was 
telling me that he was up in Alaska fish- 
ing. And everybody around him wasn’t 
doing a thing, and he was catching fish 
left and right. And they finally went over 
to one of the Secret Service and said, 
“How does he do that?” And they said, 
“He makes his own flies.” And so they all 
came over and borrowed his flies, and then 
they started catching some fish. [Laughter] 

THE PresIvENT. I have enjoyed fishing 
lately. I also caught some sea trout on a 
fly rod. [Laughter] 
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But I’m glad to see you all again. And 
it makes me a lot more confident about my 
ability to do a good job as President, 
knowing I’ve got partners like you. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 
the employees’ lounge at the Independent Life 
Building. 

Prior to the meeting, the President attended 
a Democratic National Committee fundraiser 
in the River Club at the Independent Life 
Building. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Exchange With Reporters. July 17, 1980 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask you a few 
questions? 

Tue Preswent. All right. 

Q. What are your thoughts, Mr. Pres- 


ident, about the ticket? What about the 
ticket? Did you watch last night on tele- 
vision and see the convention? 

Tue Present. No, I didn’t watch it. 
But I think they have got a very good 
ticket. I called Governor Reagan this 
morning when he woke up and congratu- 
lated him on his nomination. I told him I 
was sure that the convention would go 
along with his recommendation for Vice 
President. I pointed out that it would be 
good for us both if we could have a series 
of debates around different sections of the 
country, I think at least three or four, 
and let our views be expressed clearly to 
the American people. And he said that 
sounded like a good idea to him. I sent 
him an official telegram of congratula- 
tions. And I think the ticket they’ve chosen 
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will be formidable, but I’m confident and 
look forward to the election in November. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think it’s an 
easier ticket to beat than would Reagan/ 
Ford have been? 

THE Preswent. I don’t know. I have 
mixed emotions about it. That’s a choice 
for the Republicans to make. But I would 
like to debate—[inaudible]. 

Q. Let me ask you about your brother, 
Billy, Mr. President. Do you feel that it 
was proper for him to have taken all that 
money from the Libyan Government? 

Tue Present. Well, I’m not going to 
comment on that part of it. I think it was 
a regrettable thing that happened. As you 
know, Billy leads a life of his own. I didn’t 
know about it. He conducted those activi- 
ties privately. I just hope that he doesn’t 
get hurt too badly, that’s all. 

Q. Did you talk to him again today? 

Tue PresiventT. No, except that a few 
days ago, I recommended to him to go 
ahead and make a complete revelation of 
what had been done—{inaudible}]. And he 
thought it over for awhile, and he decided 
to do that. But I did not—{inaudible]. 

Q. You didn’t know about the money 
that he had received? 

Tue Preswent. No, not at all. 

Q. Mr. President, it looks like a tough 
combination to beat, a moderate and a 
conservative. 

THE Present. I think we can handle 
them okay. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
3 p.m. outside the Independent Life Building. 
The President then went to Jacksonville In- 
ternational Airport, where he boarded Air 
Force One enroute to Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 
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Hollywood, Florida 


Remarks at the Annual Congress of the 
International Transport Workers 
Federation. July 17, 1980 


President Fritz Prechtl, who would have 
no problem getting a job as English in- 
structor in any of our schools in this coun- 
try, Secretary-General Lewis, the North 
American host committee, who have been 
honored, along with me and all Ameri- 
cans, by your presence here, and delegates 
to the 33d International Conference of 
the Transport Workers Federation: 

I have come here to meet with this dis- 
tinguished group, because as the President 
of our country I am very proud and 
honored that you have chosen this site for 
your 33d convention. This Congress has 
honored us. 

I, as a leader of one of the great na- 
tions of the world, recognize with admira- 
tion and appreciation what you stand for, 
the breadth of your knowledge and ex- 
perience in matters that bind nations to- 
gether, and also because I share with you, 
as President Prechtl has said, a deep com- 
mitment to human rights. You represent, 
perhaps among all labor organizations, a 
perspective and an ability to understand 
international relationships, to see the dif- 
ferences that exist among nations and 
among peoples, and also to make sound 
judgments on how those differences can 
be eliminated or minimized or overcome. 

I am convinced, looking at the perspec- 
tive of history, that a free labor movement 
is a pillar of democracy and is absolutely 
necessary for freedom and for democracy 
to survive. And I’m filled with admira- 
tion, because not only do you represent 
your millions of members throughout the 
world but collectively you have espoused, 
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you have supported, sometimes you have 
even been willing to endanger your own 
lives or freedom for the human rights of 
others. You have been in the forefront of 
this long and continuing, not yet com- 
pletely successful struggle. 

I know, prior to myself, a great Ameri- 
can leader, Lane Kirkland, has spoken 
to you—one of your own, a maritime 
union member who understands that 
human rights has a breadth of meaning 
not completely encompassed in its politi- 
cal connotations. Human rights means 
the right of an able-bodied man or 
woman to have a job, to use whatever 
talent or ability a person might possess to 
a useful purpose, to support one’s own 
family, to realize one’s own personal am- 
bitions, to strengthen one’s own commu- 
nity, and to enhance the freedom and a 
better life for those who live around him. 

Human rights also means the granting 
of justice to those less fortunate, less in- 
fluential, perhaps weaker, less articulate 
than are we. Fairness, equality, the honor- 
ing of the principles of justice, the elimi- 
nation of persecution wherever it exists is 
of course a part of human rights. Political 
freedom, as President Prechtl pointed out, 
has not yet been won in many communi- 
ties and nations around the world. But the 
struggle for this freedom is indeed a noble 
one, one that challenges the finest com- 
mitments of human beings and sometimes 
requires the greatest degree of courage. 

We also know that part of human 
rights for an individual or a national com- 
munity is peace, the absence of war, the 
absence of hatred, the absence of death. 
Peace is the noblest purpose of a states- 
man, but we also recognize that peace 
can only be achieved through strength, 
because confidence comes from strength. 
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With strength, a nation need not prove 
that it is strong. With strength, a nation 
can take care of its own needs and seek 
peace for others. With strength, a nation 
can be bound together in a sense of unity, 
without fear of the future, and can assess 
ways to improve the interrelationship 
among nations which are not inherently 
compatible with one another. 

You realize, perhaps more than any 
other group on Earth, the personal eco- 
nomic benefits to be brought to all of us 
through peace among nations: the open- 
ing up of opportunities for trade, com- 
merce, tourism, exchange of ideas, better 
education, better homes, a better life, a 
better way to accommodate rapid, un- 
predictable change. This comes neces- 
sarily through the peaceful interrelation- 
ship among nations and among people. 

A great labor leader, perhaps the great- 
est who ever lived in our Nation, Presi- 
dent George Meany, said international re- 
lations are too important to be left to 
diplomats—{laughter|—or prime minis- 
ters or chancellors or presidents or kings. 
International relations are best under- 
stood and best shaped by people like you, 
who have your primary responsibility in 
your own home, in your own community, 
among those who look to you for leader- 
ship in dealing with their own human 
needs, but who see the advantages of a 
good relationship among nations. 

I’m grateful that you’ve come here to 
our country, to a beautiful seacoast in a 
land that is free. I can’t tell you that the 
United States of America is perfect, and 
I cannot tell you that those who have 
achieved complete freedom and a com- 
plete element of political democracy in 
their lives will lead a perfect life. The 
challenges still exist for us all. The ques- 
tions are difficult to answer. The obstacles 
are not easily overcome. Courage is still 
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a requisite. Strength is still mandatory. 
Unity in the face of challenge is required. 
An ability to accommodate change, when 
change is inevitable, is a characteristic 
that must be present among free people. 
And finally, I think confidence in one- 
self, in principles and beliefs that never 
change provide a stabilizing factor in our 
lives that tide us over the most difficult of 
times. 

These are characteristics of a great na- 
tion. These are characteristics of a great 
labor organization. These are the charac- 
teristics of the International Transport 
Workers Federation, whose Congress 
here in Hollywood, Florida, in my own 
Nation, which is so dear to all of us who 
live here, has honored the people of my 
country. 

So, from the bottom of my heart, let 
me say congratulations on your great 
achievement, welcome to a great country, 
and my best wishes for a more peaceful, 
more prosperous, and a more free world, 
where human rights in its broadest pos- 
sible definition will be honored by all men 
and women throughout the world. 

Thank you, and may God bless you in 
the future. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 5:32 p.m. in 
the Convention Center at the Diplomat Hotel. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Hollywood, Florida 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Dinner. 


July 17, 1980 


Senator [Congressman] Pepper, Governor 
Graham, Ambassador Askew, Congress- 
man Lehman, Congressman Stack, At- 
torney General Smith, Secretary of State 
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George Firestone, my good friend, Chair- 
man Charlie Whitehead, and particularly 
Joe Cantor, who has done so much this 
evening to make this a resounding success: 

I’d like to start out by asking a question 
of this group. How many of you believe 
that in Florida and throughout the Na- 
tion we can whip the Republicans in 
November? [Applause] 

I’ve been observing the situation in De- 
troit, as has Senator Pepper, and I have 
just one comment to make about it. I’m 
very glad to be down here in Florida, in 
Hollywood with you. I come representing 
an administration and a party that’s well 
organized. We took off from near Sapelo 
Island a few minutes, this morning, before 
noon, and we landed in Hollywood, 
Florida, at the right airport. And we’re 
very grateful for that. A lot of the planes 
coming out here lately have not done so 
in the past. [Laughter] It just shows how 
much farther advanced the Democratic 
Party is than some others that I won’t 
mention. 

We’ve got in prospect for us a good 
year. The Democratic Party is well orga- 
nized. The Democratic Party National 
Committee, for the first time in history 
under the U.S. laws, can now join with 
the State and local Democratic Parties to 
share funding campaign efforts between 
local, State, congressional, and the Presi- 
dential campaigns. This opens up a vista 
of cooperation and common purpose that 
will be very significant, and I think that 
the extraordinary and, I might say, un- 
predicted success of this banquet this eve- 
ning is a testimony to that. 

I want to talk to you very briefly and, 
from the bottom of my heart, say that in 
order for the Democrats to be elected in 
November, we must deserve victory. We 
will have to stand on our record, and we 
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will also have to present the vision of a 
future that will be effective and exciting, 
significant and acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people. We must be a party—and this 
is difficult—with some degree of humility, 
recognizing that we don’t know all the 
answers, recognizing that there have been 
mistakes made under Democratic admin- 
istrations, no matter how enlightened or 
how dedicated or how honest they have 
been. 

Beginning in 1932, when Franklin 
Roosevelt ran for President in the depths 
of a debilitating and disheartening de- 
pression, the Democratic stamp has been 
on the Government of the United States. 
We have not betrayed that trust, and we 
are not now betraying that trust placed in 
us by the American people. 

I like Florida. You’ve been good to me. 
Every time I’ve run for office, we have 
surprised people in Florida. And I also 
like Florida because of the climate. The 
weather, of course, is good, but I like the 
fact that the political climate here is con- 
ducive to good will and to progress. 
You’ve got a Democratic Governor, a 
Democratic cabinet, a Democratic con- 
gressional delegation, a Democratic legis- 
lature, Democratic local officials, and a 
strong Democratic Party here in Florida 
that accurately exemplifies the hopes and 
ambitions of the Florida people. You've 
not betrayed that trust, and that’s why 
we have been so successful in your great 
State. 

Let’s look very briefly at what the 
Democratic Party has meant and means 
to this country. I think first and foremost, 
ours is a party of peace. We believe that 
nations should be at peace with one an- 
other. We believe that differences should 
be resolved without bloodshed. We be- 
lieve that peace can only be maintained 
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through strength, because with strength 
comes a certain aura or element of con- 
fidence. We don’t have to prove our 
strength by combat. We don’t have to 
prove our strength by pushing small na- 
tions like Panama around. And with a de- 
gree of confidence within our hearts and 
within our souls, we are able and eager to 
reach our hands out to others and to pro- 
vide the hope for peace to them. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the last few years has been the 
bringing of the prospects for peace to the 
nation of Israel, a troubled, young, ag- 
gressive, strong, dedicated democracy, 
crucial to the strategic future of our own 
country. In the last 32 years our Nation 
has provided Israel with $22 billion in 
aid. I’m glad to say that since I’ve been 
President, a very short time, about half 
that amount of money has been requested 
from the Congress, about $11 billion. 
This is not a handout from us to a people, 
no matter how worthy or how much they 
are in need of a strong defense capability; 
it’s a real paying investment in our own 
future, in our democratic principles, and 
in our own strength and security. 

We are committed to certain principles 
that have never varied since I have oc- 
cupied the White House. We have never 
threatened Israel with a withdrawal of 
funds or the withholding of armaments 
that they needed to defend themselves in a 
time of crisis, as was the case, as many of 
you remember, under the administration 
that preceded mine. We have recognized 
the worth of the ambitions of the Egyptian 
people. We have also known that Egypt, 
as the strongest, most dynamic, most in- 
fluential Arab country, was the key to 
progress toward peace for Israel. And be- 
cause of the courage of President Sadat 
and the deep commitment and courage of 
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Prime Minister Menahem Begin, we 
have so far made good progress. 


The avenue toward peace for the Mid- 
dle East has not been one that is smooth. 
It is not always predictable. It doesn’t 
always move as rapidly as I would like. 
But the commitment there by our Nation 
has indeed paid rich dividends for us all. 
We could not possibly do this if our own 
Nation’s defense was not assured, if we 
were not strong militarily. We are now 
strengthening our own Nation’s defenses. 
For 8 years, under the preceding Repub- 
lican administrations, our commitment to 
defense went down in real dollars. Since 
I have been in office, there has been a 
steady, sustained, predictable, efficient 
growth in our commitment to our own de- 
fense capability. That is one of the rea- 
sons that I look forward to the future 
of a country, our country, able to maintain 
peace. 

This is a troubled world; it is an un- 
predictable world; it is a complex world. 
It is almost impossible to understand. We 
cannot dominate others; that is not the 
American way. But we can provide them 
with a vision of the future and an assur- 
ance of their own security and a realiza- 
tion of the hopes and dreams of people 
who live under subjugation that provides 
some glimpse of how we can work together 
in the years ahead. 

We have seen gross violations of the 
peace—the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan, a powerful nation attacking a free, 
deeply religious, committed people, who 
were no threat to anyone. And they now 
persecute them, as you well know, with 
military force, brutally brought to bear 
on the small villages and towns of that 
troubled country. 

In Iran we have seen the grossest ex- 
ample of the violation of human rights, 
through international terrorism condoned 
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and supported by the Government of that 
country. We have no quarrel with the peo- 
ple of Iran; we have no quarrel with the 
results of their revolution. We do not 
want to interfere in their internal affairs. 
In the future we would like to see a good 
working relationship in trade and com- 
merce with them. We want to see an Iran 
that is united, secure, stable, and at peace 
with its neighbors. That’s our hope. 

But as long as 52 Americans, innocent 
Americans, are held against their will, I 
as President can never rest. And it’s 
heartening to me to see 220 million people 
in this great Nation almost completely 
obsessed with the safety and the freedom 
of just 52 Americans, who are not rich, 
not famous, not wealthy, but who belong 
to us. That’s an example, I think, of the 
greatness of our country. 

We're a nation that believes in com- 
passion, and we’re a party that represents 
a compassionate attitude to those not 
quite so fortunate as we. We’ve been the 
party of civil rights, and we are the party 
of human rights, not only in our own 
country but around the world. I just met 
a few minutes ago and made a speech to 
the International Transport Workers 
Congress, a very broad-based group of 
labor organizations. This is their 33d an- 
nual congress. They have never before 
met in North America. In addition to tak- 
ing care of their own members, their 
prime commitment over the years has 
been for human rights. That’s been one of 
the top priorities of my own administra- 
tion and compatible, again, with the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party. 

We are also a party of courage. We’ve 
not tried to avoid controversial issues 
when they might have been costly in a 
political sense. It was not politically ad- 
visable, after 14 years of delay, to have a 
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Panama Canal treaty signed and to fight 
that battle in the Senate, ultimately to get 
it ratified. But I have no doubt that his- 
tory will show that it prevented violence, 
it treated a small nation fairly, and it 
provided for the security and continued 
use of a vital waterway joining the two 
oceans that span our shores. 

It was not politically advisable to move 
toward evolving a national energy policy. 
When I spoke to the Nation in Apftil of 
1977, I predicted that I would lose 15 
percentage points in the public opinion 
poll when I presented an energy policy to 
our Nation. I underestimated the loss; I 
dropped a lot more than 15 percent. But 
as the Members of Congress here well 
know, that has been a successful struggle 
that will provide our country with a dy- 
namic and exciting future as we develop 
new forms of energy and we break our ties 
and dependence on a 12,000-mile un- 
certain pipeline that goes into one of the 
most troubled areas of the whole world. 

It will also provide us with an oppor- 
tunity to conserve energy, a new approach 
to natural resources by this great country, 
because we’ve never had, in the past, to 
face the prospect of limits on us. And I 
predict to you that this facing of the pros- 
pect of limitations on the use and waste 
and importing of energy will open up a 
new future as exciting as anything we’ve 
ever seen. In the next 10 years we'll have 
$128 billion in income from the windfall 
profits tax passed by Congress; $88 billion 
of that, roughly, will go to develop new 
kinds of energy. And we'll have, indeed, 
new jobs, new industry, a new complex of 
life that we cannot possibly envision even 
today. 

In addition, we are a nation that be- 
lieves and a party that believes in hard 
work. We believe that part of that hard 
work and the human rights is that each 
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person able to hold a job ought to have a 
job. We’ve provided in the last 3 years a 
net increase of 8% million new jobs in 
this country, something never before done 
even in time of war. The commitment is 
sound. It’s one that’s compatible with the 
hopes and aspirations of American peo- 
ple. It particularly addresses the yearn- 
ings of those who've suffered in the past 
from discrimination of all kinds. 

And we opened up vistas of the 
nourishment of human capability, given 
to each person by God, through a better 
educational system. We've increased ex- 
penditures in 3 years for Federal aid to 
education by 73 percent, at the same time 
letting local people control the school sys- 
tem. And now, for the first time in the 
history of this Nation, there is no reason 
for any child to be deprived of a college 
education because of economic limita- 
tions of that child’s family. 

Additionally, we’ve moved in areas to 
bring local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment entities together. With an urban 
policy, we’ve transformed the attitude of 
people in New York, Philadelphia, cities 
in the South that formerly were deeply 
discouraged about the future. This is a 
part of binding our Nation’s wounds and 
bringing our country together. 

And finally, let me say, in talking about 
the Democratic Party, that we are one 
that believes in competence. We have 
been able to deregulate American private 
industry and let the free enterprise system 
begin to work as it was originally con- 
ceived during the early years of our his- 
tory. We’ve also been able to cut paper- 
work by 15 percent. We’ve reduced Fed- 
eral employees at the same time we've 
greatly enhanced the allocation of Fed- 
eral services to the American people. 
We've been the party of progress, and 
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we've been the party of the enhancement 
of civil rights. 

I’ve only been in office now 3¥ years, 
not nearly long enough. But I’ve had a 
chance in this brief time to appoint more 
women Federal judges, more Spanish- 
speaking Federal judges, more black Fed- 
eral judges—one of whom is sitting on my 
left here, Judge Hastings—than all pre- 
vious Presidents who have ever served in 
the White House combined, and we’re 
not through yet. We’ve got a long way to 
go. 

In contrast, we'll be running in this 
election this year against a party almost 
exactly opposite from us, a party that op- 
posed social security, a party that opposed 
the rural free delivery of mail, a party 
that opposed the minimum wage, even 
when Democrats were trying to set a goal 
of 25 cents an hour, a party that opposed 
Medicaid, a party that opposed Medi- 
care, a party that brought us the disgrace 
of Watergate, a party that failed to pro- 
vide for an energy policy of this Nation, 
even after the embargo of 1973, a party 
with a narrow vision, a party afraid of the 
future, a party whose leaders are inclined 
to shoot from the hip, a party that never 
has been willing to put its investment in 
human beings who were below them in 
economic and social status; in this coun- 
try of freedom and equality, a party that 
is going to be defeated in November if 
the Democrats, in an honest way, present 
our case to the American people, never 
fail to tell the truth, even when it hurts, 
never offer simplistic answers to compli- 
cated questions, never fail to point out 
the difficulty of obstacles that we have not 
yet surmounted, if we never lose confi- 
dence in the people who put us in posi- 
tions of leadership, a nation that never 
deviates from a commitment to peace, a 
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nation that never forgets the principles 
that have made this the greatest and the 
oldest political party on Earth. 


That is not an easy task. It’s not even 
an easy task just to tell the truth and to 
let the American people make an honest 
and fair judgment. I’m convinced that we 
can do so, with inspiration, with unity, 
with commitment, with compassion, with 
confidence, with courage, with moral and 
ethical commitments that never change. 
That’s why I’m proud to be President of 
a great country; that’s why I’m proud to 
be part of the Democratic Party. 

If we work together in a spirit of unity, 
then we will not fail, and November will 
answer the question that you answered, at 
the beginning of my talk, successfully, and 
we will whip the Republicans all over 
Florida and all over this great Nation of 
ours again. And that’s what the Nation 
needs, that’s what the Republicans need, 
and that’s what the Democrats need as 
well. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:49 p.m. in 
the Cafe Cristal Room at the Diplomat Hotel. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to the Fort Lauderdale/Hollywood In- 
ternational Airport, where he boarded Air 
Force One for the flight to Washington, D.C. 

As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Girls Nation 


Remarks to Delegates Attending the Annual 
Meeting. July 18, 1980 


Tue Present. I think this is the pretti- 
est the Rose Garden has looked all year. 
[Laughter] 

First of all, I want to thank you all for 
coming here. One of the best things that 
ever happened to our country was that 42 
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years ago, because of the support of the 
Auxiliary of the American Legion, girls’ 
State organizations were formed and 
young women of our country began to 
learn about government through personal 
experience. And I understand that by the 
end of this year, more than 590,000 
American girls will have learned about 
government in that way. 

And this is the 34th annual convention, 
I believe, of Girls Nation. And I want to 
congratulate, first of all, your new presi- 
dent, who happens to be from Tennessee, 
Lenora Mosley, Vice President Tamara 
Madison, and to thank President Agnes 
Kennedy and Director Margaret Yanko- 
vich for bringing you here. 

Have you all already seen the White 
House? Have you already been through 
the White House? 

De ecate. Yes. 

Tue Preswent. Well, I hope you liked 
the White House. [Laughter] And I’m 
glad none of you are 35 years old. How 
many of you are governors or have been 
governors? Former governors and gov- 
ernors. I’ve heard a lot lately about for- 
mer governors, and I—{laughter]. 

This is a wonderful country in which 
we live. It’s blessed by God with unbeliev- 
able natural benefits for us. The resources 
that we have in rich land and forests and 
trees and mineral deposits, access to the 
oceans, space, beauty are unmatched 
anywhere on Earth. And, of course, the 
benefits that we’ve been given through 
our forefathers and through the commit- 
ment of courageous people, men and 
women, in the past to be free: free to 
speak as we please, free to criticize our 
own government, free to change it 
through legal processes, free to shape its 
future, free to be different, free to take 
whatever talent and ability God has given 
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us and develop it to the utmost, depend- 
ing on our own ambition and commit- 
ment and ability to work hard—these are 
the kinds of benefits that many people on 
Earth don’t share with us. 

It’s not any accident that people 
throughout the world struggle to come to 
the United States to live. I would guess, 
unless there are a few native Indians 
among you, that all your families have 
been immigrants, sometimes refugees, 
seeking a better life here in the United 
States. Maybe some of you have come 
here as immigrants, maybe some of your 
parents or grandparents. But it’s because 
our country is so blessed that people want 
to live among us. 

We hear a lot, I’d say particularly in 
Washington, about the negative side of 
American life. The criticisms, the differ- 
ences, the debates, the condemnations, the 
moaning and complaining are always part 
of a political process, and in that proc- 
ess—highly publicized, because that’s 
where the news is—we tend to forget 
about the good things, not only in the past 
and the present but particularly about the 
future. 

You’ve had a chance to be in Washing- 
ton now and learn a little bit in a brief 
period of time about how the Federal 
Government works; its problems—we 
don’t know all the answers; the difficul- 
ties—we have sometimes apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles to overcome; the 
divisions, because each person has a right 
to speak and express differences of opin- 
ion. Those things create the semblance of 
confusion, and sometimes there’s an ade- 
quate amount of actual confusion here, 
in State governments, even in private 
homes. 


I’ve had a chance now to be President 
for 31% years. Before that, I was a candi- 
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date for a long time, traveling around our 
country in every State, and prior to that I 
was a Governor. Prior to that, I was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Governor, and 
before that, I served in the State senate 
for two terms, and before that, I served in 
local government. So, I’ve had a chance 
as a private citizen, a father, a husband, 
and now grandfather, and also as a Presi- 
dent to see our country from the different 
points of view. 

Let me say that I’m glad you’re here, 
because the messages you take back to 
your homes and to your communities, to 
others who’ve chosen you as their leader 
will be a very important message—to ex- 
press to them the complexity of life in a 
rapidly changing world, to express to 
them confidence in our system of govern- 
ment and the flexibility with which it can 
deal with change. 

Many nations on Earth who are even 
democracies and who have a modicum at 
least of freedom have difficulty in accom- 
modating change. The future is uncer- 
tain. No one knows what’s going to hap- 
pen next year or the next 10 years in even 
the field of energy alone, much less trans- 
portation, commerce, trade, peace, the 
search for accommodation of human 
rights throughout the world. Nobody can 
predict the future. 

But our Nation, with its, first of all, 
freedom of expression and study and ex- 
ploration and debate, is able to make its 
way through changing times and benefit 
from those changes. And secondly, the 
diversity of our Nation gives us a tre- 
mendous resource. We’ve got people who 
live here whose allegiance is to the United 
States Constitution and our country, who 
represent every nation on Earth, who’ve 
come from those countries or whose 
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families have come from those countries, 
who have blood ties there and pride in 
one’s own heritage, whether it be East- 
ern Europe or Western Europe or Asia 
or Latin America or Africa, and who can 
bring to our country the consensus and 
the understanding and even genuine per- 
sonal love that will help to bridge the 
political obstacles that sometimes arise 
at the international boundaries. 

The last thing I want to say is that 
you will yourself have to face controver- 
sial issues. One example of that, and I 
won’t dwell on it, is the growth of our 
country in the last 200 years toward full 
freedom and equality for our people. It 
took us 90 years after the Declaration of 
Independence before we eliminated legal 
slavery in the United States. It took us 
another hundred years before the Ameri- 
can law and the rulings of the Supreme 
Court eliminated legal discrimination 
against people because they were black; 
190 years to make those changes. We 
have now embedded in our Constitution 
and laws guaranteed equality for every 
person in the Nation except one group, 
and that’s women. 

There is an amendment proposed to 
the Constitution—highly controversial, 
distorted in its explanation to the Ameri- 
can people—which must be decided. The 
wording is very simple; I’ve written it 
down here. And my suggestion to you is 
that no matter whether you support the 
equal rights amendment or not that you 
make up your own mind. These are the 
simple words: “Equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any state on ac- 
count of sex.”” What that means is that 
the United States Government cannot 
deny you a right or abridge or reduce 
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your rights because you’re a woman, and 
neither can any State pass a law abridg- 
ing or denying your rights because you’re 
a woman. That’s all the amendment says. 
It prohibits discrimination because you’re 
a woman. 

I think the equal rights amendment 
ought to be ratified, and I hope that it 
will be ratified. As you know, 35 States 
have decided that it should be, and an 
overwhelming majority of the Congress 
has decided twice that the equal rights 
amendment should be ratified. This will 
be the last legal step toward granting 
equality, not only for those in our country 
who speak Spanish, not only for all adults 
above the age of 18, not only among those 
who are black but, finally and after great 
difficulty, even for those who are female. 
Well, that’s one of the controversial, di- 
visive issues that must finally be addressed 
not by government exactly, but by pri- 
vate citizens who bring their influence to 
bear on government. 

In closing, let me say that it’s an honor 
for me to have you all here. It’s inspiring 
to a President to see new leadership com- 
ing along with idealism and hope and ex- 
pectation and confidence and happiness 
and pleasure and appreciation of free- 
dom, but also with the sober realization 
that in just a few years you'll have to take 
on the responsibilities of a family or a 
community or perhaps an entire State, 
as a Governor, or perhaps a nation. 

And maybe someday, after Amy serves 
as the first woman President, maybe— 
[laughter|—or maybe she could follow 
one of you—you’ll see that this office is 
open to women, as well. I don’t have any 
doubt that before too long we will have 
our first woman President. It’ll be a great 
step foward for our country, and will 
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prove to the world that we are indeed a 
nation of equality and hope and freedom. 
Thank you for letting me be honored. 
I love every one of you. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 9:50 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Lenora 
Mosley, president, Tamara Madison, vice 
president, and Margaret Yankovich, director, 
Girls Nation; and Agnes Kennedy, national 
president of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
sponsor of Girls Nation. 


Great Plains Coal 
Gasification 


Remarks Announcing Federal Loan 
Guarantee for Plant To Be Built in North 
Dakota. July 18, 1980 


THE PresivENT. This is one of those rare 
historic moments in the history of a nation 
and its interrelationship between govern- 
ment and the private sector of our econ- 
omy to launch a new vista for improve- 
ments and for a better quality of life for 
all Americans. 

The Canadian Government has just an- 
nounced that they have approved the 
construction of the first leg of the 4,800- 
mile natural gas pipeline from Prudhoe 
Bay down to the heartland of America. 
We are very pleased with this. This will be 
the biggest single private contract opera- 
tion in the history of the world. And by 
1985 it will be completed and will pro- 
vide about 2% billion cubic feet of natu- 
ral gas per day, equivalent to about 400,- 
000 barrels of imported oil that we won’t 
have to buy. 


This project here, which is a very 


rapid-moving project, since we only 
signed the Energy Security Act 3 weeks 
ago—less than 3 weeks ago—is another 
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example of the progress that is being made 
toward making our Nation energy secure. 

I would like to announce this morn- 
ing and deliver to these assembled leaders 
the approval by the Federal Government 
of a $250 million loan guarantee for the 
construction of this coal-to-natural gas 
conversion plant to be built in North Da- 
kota. I would particularly like to thank 
Governor Art Link and Senator Quentin 
Burdick for the leadership role they have 
played in coordinating the Government 
effort. And Mr. Seder, on my left, repre- 
sents a consortium of five energy-produc- 
ing industries in our Nation that will be 
responsible for the design, the construc- 
tion, and the operation of the plant. 

This plant will be the first commercial 
coal-to-gas plant ever built in our Nation. 
There have been other pilot models built 
of a relatively small size, but this will be a 
full-scale commercial plant. We expect it 
to produce the equivalent of 9 million 
barrels of oil per year, and this will mean, 
during the construction phase, the hiring 
of about 3,000 workers and the perma- 
nent hiring of about 500 to operate the 
plant, highly advanced in its design, in the 
forefront of engineering technology of the 
modern age throughout the world. 

This is a very good example of how the 
Government, through its own action in 
devising an energy policy, can provide for 
the private enterprise sector of our econ- 
omy the means by which their tremendous 
resources can be tapped for the benefit of 
our Nation. 

I would also like to express my thanks 
that President J. Turner is here this morn- 
ing and President Jack Lyons. I under- 
stand that President Bob Georgine will be 
coming in a few minutes. And there are 
representatives, behind, of the other com- 
panies involved in the private consortium. 
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It’s with a great deal of pleasure that I 
deliver to Mr. Seder this conditional com- 
mitment to guarantee the $250 million 
in loans from which a great deal more 
money can be derived from private 
sources for the construction of this re- 
markable plant. We'll be observing its 
progress with great interest and anticipa- 
tion, and the entire Nation will be bene- 
fited by this project. 

Mr. Seder, congratulations to you, and 
it’s a pleasure to have you with us. 

Mr. Sever. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 


THE PrEsIDENT. Art, would you like to 
comment, you and Senator Burdick. 


Governor Linx. I want, first of all, 
President Carter, to thank you and the 
Department of Energy for this support for 
the construction of the first coal gasifica- 
tion plant in the Nation. I want to com- 
mend and congratulate you, Mr. Seder, 
on behalf of the consortium, my colleague, 
formerly in the Congress and now is work- 
ing in the U.S. Senate in very close co- 
operation, for this very important historic 
moment in the energy industry. 

There’s a significance connected with 
this that we should also note, that it’s 
being built on the same ground and in 
conjunction with an electric coal-fired 
generating facility operated by Basin Elec- 
tric. And they have a close working re- 
lationship that will put into effect a great 
many economical, innovative procedures, 
both from the economic and utilization of 
the fuel and also from the environmental 
impact effects of this kind of develop- 
ment. 

And so, Mr. President, all of us in 
North Dakota and those who have worked 
very Closely, particularly in promoting this 
plant, are deeply grateful to you, the De- 
partment of Energy, and to your foresight 
and support and encouragement in the 
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progress that we’ve made in getting this 
project off the ground as we are this 
morning. I think we'd certainly want to 
hear from Mr. Seder and from Senator 
Burdick. And I want to thank you per- 
sonally. 


Tue Present. Senator Burdick? 

SENATOR Burpick. Mr. President, this 
is indeed a moment in history. It means 
that we are going ahead, determined to 
secure energy independence in this coun- 
try. This is a project that will save, as 
the President said, millions of gallons of 
oil, and it will be a key in our develop- 
ment of energy independence. 


And I want to thank the President and 
all those who had anything to do with this 
development. It’s much needed, and I 
think our country will go forward with it. 

THE Preswent. Thank you very much, 
Senator Burdick. 


One of the things that’s interesting, also 
to the coal industry is that, I believe, this 
plant will use about 22,000 tons of coal 
per day. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sener. Yes, that’s correct. 


THE PRESIDENT. That’s good news, too, 
because as all of you know, our most 
plentiful supply of energy is in coal, and 
we’re very grateful that this project will 
go forward. 

I’d like to ask Mr. Seder to comment 
if he would. 


Mr. Sever. Mr. President, apropros of 
your last remark, I think it’s significant 
that this plant will take the 22,000 tons 
of low-grade lignite coal, which other- 
wise can’t be properly utilized, will con- 
vert it to natural gas, which has a very 
high end use, as you know, and will trans- 
port it to homes and businesses through- 
out the country. I think it’s also impor- 
tant to note that this plant will be located 
only a few miles from that Alaskan gas 
pipeline, or the U.S. segment of it, so 
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that at the time this plant is completed, 
we hope that segment of the Alaskan 
pipeline will also be completed so that we 
can use joint facilities. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you for 
taking time to be with us and to announce 
this commitment this morning. For the 
project, of course, it’s a very important 
day. We’ve been working on this project 
for nearly 8 years, so it’s been a long time 
in coming, but certainly is worth it. 

I think it’s important, as you suggested, 
for the Nation, too, that this plant be 
constructed and that it get underway at 
this particular time. It will produce a 
significant amount of energy, the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 barrels of oil a day, or 9 
million barrels a year, as you suggested. 
But that’s only the beginning. I think 
that this plant will be the prototype of 
many additional plants to come. And so, 
within the next decade and certainly be- 
yond, synthetic fuels made from coal will 
provide a very important part of our 
Nation’s energy mix. 

So, I want to thank you and to say 
that we have enjoyed tremendous coop- 
eration from the Department of Energy. 
And I want to say just one word for Gov- 
ernor Link. I think when these outland- 
ers from Detroit first came up to North 
Dakota, he wasn’t entirely sure what it 
was we were proposing. But he took the 
time to analyze the project, its environ- 
mental consequences, its capacity to pro- 
vide energy for the country and for North 
Dakota, and once he was convinced that 
it was a desirable project, he’s been a tre- 
mendous bulwark of support. And Sena- 
tor Burdick in the Senate has helped us 
over several very rough periods. So, I 
want to thank them and especially to 
commend the Department of Energy for 
their role in this. 
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THe Present. Thank you. Let me 
ask you a question. Where is the pilot 
plant located, and what size is it, on 
which this design is predicated? 

Mr. Sever. Well, actually, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there isn’t a pilot plant, because 
we already have the prototype of this 
plant several places, most particularly in 
South Africa, where, within a few years, 
over 60 percent of that country’s petro- 
leum needs will be provided by plants of 
exactly this kind. So, we are working on 
the basis of a design and a concept that 
has been proven commercially, but it has 
never been done in this country. And 
what this plant will do will be to provide 
the proof of the economics, the environ- 
mental consequences, the desirability of 
the plant generally, so that then this can 
be the prototype for many more to come. 

GovERNOR LINK. Art, you might men- 
tion the amount of coal that you shipped 
there from the source. 

Mr. Sever. Yes, Governor. Before go- 
ing forward with the design of this plant, 
we shipped an entire boatload, 12,000 
tons of coal, from North Dakota down to 
South Africa to be run through those 
plants to be sure that the process worked 
with the North Dakota coal. So, it’s a 
proven process. But there’s still a lot to 
be learned, and this project will provide 
the basis on which that learning process 
can go on. 

Tue Presiwent. Is it your thought that 
in the future this would be kind of a 
standard size plant, or would they be a 
good bit larger? Or can you multiply 
what’s basically here and have a higher 
production? 

Mr. Sever. This is only phase one of a 
multiple-phase plant that has already been 
projected. 

Tue Present. For the same site? 
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Mr. Sever. For the same site. We will 
have certainly a phase two of comparable 
size, and then there are other sites in 
North Dakota and elsewhere where plants 
of this general design can be replicated. 
So, this is a very large plant. It will cost 
in the neighborhood of a billion and a 
half dollars when it’s completed in 1983, 
so it’s by no means a small plant. Never- 
theless, it’s capable of being duplicated 
continually. 

So, as I say, we’re looking forward much 
beyond this project. If there were only this 
in the offing, why, it wouldn’t be worth 
going forward, but certainly this must be 
an important part of the Nation’s energy 
mix as we go forward and reduce our 
dependence on foreign sources of energy. 

THE PreswwENT. And you anticipate 
the environmental problems to be pretty 
well solved? 

Mr. Seper. Yes. That was one of the 
concerns that the Governor raised at the 
very outset—what would be its environ- 
mental effects. And much of the process, 
the conversion of coal to gas, takes place 
within contained systems, so that the 
emissions are less than for an electric 
generating plant, for example, and the 
sulfur is removed within these contained 
systems. And so far as the mining of the 
coal is concerned, North Dakota, I think, 
is probably in the forefront of reclama- 
tion requirements, which we’re quite pre- 
pared to meet. And I think the people, 
Governor, are reasonably well reassured 
that the land can be returned to its origi- 
nal state or even better, and that is our 
intent and our goal. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 

Did Bob Georgine ever come in? 

ParticiPANT. No, I didn’t notice, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I know the con- 
struction workers, the iron workers, and 
others are very happy to see these kinds 
of plants get started in our country. And 
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this is the first one of many that will be 
now supported and aided by the Federal 
Government through the windfall profits 
tax funds. But the emphasis ought to be 
placed, I think, by the news media and 
the understanding of the American people 
that these are private enterprise projects. 
The Government will not design, build, 
nor operate this plant. We will provide 
the facilities by which the initial com- 
mitment can be made, but it’s completely 
within the private enterprise system of our 
Nation. That’s the way I prefer to have it. 
Good luck. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. Arthur 
Seder is president of American Natural Re- 
sources Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System 


Letter to Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau of Canada. July 18, 1980 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

Since you last wrote to me in March, 
the United States Government has taken 
a number of major steps to insure that the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation Sys- 
tem is completed expeditiously. 

Most significantly, the Department of 
Energy has acted to expedite the Alaskan 
project. The North Slope Producers and 
Alaskan segment Sponsors have signed a 
joint statement of intention on financing 
and a cooperative agreement to manage 
and fund continued design and engineer- 
ing of the pipeline and conditioning plant. 
The Federal Energy Regulatory Commis- 
sion recently has certified the Eastern 
and Western legs of the System. 

The United States also stands ready to 
take appropriate additional steps neces- 
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sary for completion of the ANGTS. For 
example, I recognize the reasonable con- 
cern of Canadian project sponsors that 
they be assured recovery of their invest- 
ment in a timely manner if, once project 
construction is commenced, they proceed 
in good faith with completion of the 
Canadian portions of the project and the 
Alaskan segment is delayed. In this re- 
spect, they have asked that they be given 
confidence that they will be able to re- 
cover their cost from U.S. shippers once 
Canadian regulatory certification that the 
entire pipeline in Canada is prepared to 
commence service is secured. I accept the 
view of your government that such assur- 
ances are materially important to insure 
the financing of the Canadian portion of 
the system. 

Existing U.S. law and regulatory prac- 
tices may cast doubt on this matter. For 
this reason, and because I remain stead- 
fastly of the view that the expeditious con- 
struction of the project remains in the 
mutual interests of both our countries, I 
would be prepared at the appropriate 
time to initiate action before the U.S. 
Congress to remove any impediment as 
may exist under present law to providing 
that desired confidence for the Canadian 
portion of the line. 

Our government also appreciates the 
timely way in which you and Canada 
have taken steps to advance your side of 
this vital energy project. In view of this 
progress, I can assure you that the U.S. 
government not only remains committed 
to the project; I am able to state with 
confidence that the U.S. government 
now is satisfied that the entire Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation System will 
be completed. The United States’ energy 
requirements and the current unaccept- 
able level of dependence on oil imports 
require that the project be completed 
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without delay. Accordingly, I will take 
appropriate action directed at meeting 
the objective of completing the project by 
the end of 1985. I trust these recent ac- 
tions on our part provide your govern- 
ment with the assurances you need from 
us to enable you to complete the proce- 
dures in Canada that are required before 
commencement of construction on the 
prebuild sections of the pipeline. 

In this time of growing uncertainty over 
energy supplies, the U.S. must tap its sub- 
stantial Alaska gas reserves as soon as pos- 
sible. The 26 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas in Prudhoe Bay represent more than 
ten percent of the United States total 
proven reserves of natural gas. Our gov- 
ernments agreed in 1977 that the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation System was 
the most environmentally sound and mu- 
tually beneficial means for moving this re- 
source to market. Access to gas from the 
Arctic regions of both countries is even 
more critical today as a means of reducing 
our dependence on imported petroleum. 

Successful completion of this project 
will underscore once again the special 
character of cooperation on a broad range 
of issues that highlights the U.S./Can- 
dian relationship. 

I look forward to continuing to work 
with you to make this vital energy system 
a reality. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 


Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System 
July 18, 1980 


Statement by the President. 


My administration’s energy policy has 
always recognized that the energy prob- 
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lem is not unique to our country. The 
energy burden of the 1980's is shared by 
all the industrialized nations and by the 
lesser developed nations as well. Just as 
the energy burden is shared by all nations, 
so must the solution be borne by all in a 
cooperative spirit. 

Just last month in Venice, I met with 
the heads of six other leading nations of 
the industrialized world to establish spe- 
cific goals and a series of comprehensive 
commitments to conservation and the de- 
velopment of new energy supplies. At the 
time, we pledged increased international 
cooperation among ourselves and with 
other countries to help achieve these 
objectives. 

When I met with Prime Minister Tru- 
deau of Canada in Venice, we agreed that 
one of the potential cooperative projects— 
one that could be most meaningful to both 
our countries—was the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation System. I am very 
pleased that today the Canadian Govern- 
ment has announced its willingness to 
move forward on this vast project by ap- 
proving the construction of the first major 
segment of what is intended eventually to 
be a 4,800-mile pipeline from Prudhoe Bay 
in Alaska through British Columbia and 
Alberta to the heartland of the United 
States. 

This first segment, approved today by 
the Canadian Government, will enable 
U.S. consumers in 33 States to begin re- 
ceiving additional natural gas from Can- 
ada by 1981, replacing 200,000 barrels a 
day of crude oil, even before the Alaskan 
and northern Canadian portions of the 
pipeline are completed. Eventually, too, 
Canadian natural gas from the north will 
be able to flow to consumers in Canada. 

The entire project, which I approved 
in 1977, is intended to be completed in 
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1985 and will bring about 2.4 billion cubic 
feet of Alaskan natural gas to U.S. con- 
sumers each day, replacing more than 
400,000 barrels of foreign oil. Prudhoe Bay 
natural gas represents 10 percent of our 
Nation’s reserves. 

I have today sent a letter to Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau expressing our confidence 
that this project will be carried forward 
to completion and become an example 
to the world of how international coop- 
eration can serve the common energy 
needs of both partners. Both Houses of 
Congress have recently passed resolutions 
of support for the Alaska Pipeline, and I 
have been able to provide several specific 
assurances to Prime Minister Trudeau on 
our commitment as a nation to this joint 
project. 

The pipeline is one of the most complex 
and demanding energy ventures ever un- 
dertaken. When completed, it will be a 
major element in our transition to a more 
diversified and secure energy economy. 


Ocean Thermal Energy 
Conversion Research, 


Development, and Demonstration 
Act 


Statement on Signing H.R. 7474 Into Law. 
July 18, 1980 


I have signed H.R. 7474, the Ocean 
Thermal Energy Conversion Research, 
Development, and Demonstration Act, a 
bill to establish within the Department of 
Energy an accelerated research and de- 
velopment program to foster the early use 
of ocean thermal energy conversion 
(OTEC) facilities. Senator Matsunaga 
and Representative Fuqua are to be com- 
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mended for recognizing the potential con- 
tribution that renewable energy resources 
can make in meeting our Nation’s long- 
term energy needs. 

The bill establishes a long-term na- 
tional goal of 10,000 megawatts of 
electrical capacity or energy product 
equivalent from OTEC systems by the 
year 1999. In order to achieve this goal 
as well as intermediate goals and to facili- 
tate the development of an industrial base 
for OTEC technology, this bill author- 
izes the Secretary of Energy to design, 
construct, and operate two OTEC 
demonstration facilities on a cost-sharing 
basis. 

In implementing the provisions of this 
bill, the Department will carry out a 
measured program for the development 
of OTEC technology consistent with 
technological developments and sound 
fiscal policy. A major commitment by the 
private sector will be indispensable to the 
successful development of OTEC tech- 
nology, and the Department of Energy 
will seek significant cost-sharing by the 
private sector for these demonstration 
facilities. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 7474 is Public Law 
96-310, approved July 17. 


Board for International 
Broadcasting 
Nomination of John A. Gronouski To Be 


a Member and Designation as Chairman. 


July 18, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate John A. Gronouski 
for reappointment as a member of the 
Board for International Broadcasting. On 
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confirmation by the Senate, Gronouski 
will be redesignated Chairman of this 
Board. Gronouski, 60, was appointed a 
member and Chairman of the Board for 
International Broadcasting in 1977. 

He was previously professor of eco- 
nomics and public affairs at the Lyndon 
B. Johnson School of Public Affairs of the 
University of Texas at Austin. He orga- 
nized this school in 1969 and served as its 
dean until 1974. He was a member of the 
1972-73 Milton Eisenhower Commission, 
whose recommendations led to the estab- 
lishment of the Board for International 
Broadcasting. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 

July 11 

While on Sapelo Island, Ga., the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Carter telephoned Rich- 
ard Queen, the American hostage released 
by his captors in Iran, who was recuperat- 
ing in a hospital in Zurich, Switzerland. 
July 13 

The President met on Sapelo Island 
with his economic advisers. 

July 17 

The President returned to the White 
House following his trip to Jacksonville 
and Hollywood, Fla. 

The White House announced that the 
President has designated Donald F. Mc- 
Henry, the Permanent Representative of 
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the United States to the United Nations, 
to lead a U.S. delegation to ceremonies 
commemorating the first anniversary of 
the Nicaraguan Revolution, in Managua, 
July 19. The delegation’s attendance at 
the ceremonies will reaffirm U.S. interest 
in pluralistic and democratic development 
in Nicaragua. 

July 18 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Af- 
fairs; 

—Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
Secretary of State Edmund S. 
Muskie, Deputy Secretary of State 
Warren M. Christopher, Hedley W. 
Donovan, Senior Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, Jack H. Watson, Jr., Assistant 
to the President, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
Submitted July 18, 1980 
ALBERT CARNESALE, of Massachusetts, to be 

a member of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 

mission for the term expiring June 30, 1985, 

vice Richard T. Kennedy, term expired. 
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PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released July 10, 1980 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
in Tokyo, Japan, with Premier Hua Guo- 
feng of the People’s Republic of China—by 
Press Secretary Jody Powell 


Released July 17, 1980 


Transcript: statement and news conference on 
the President’s telephone conversation with 
and telegram to Gov. Ronald Reagan—by 
Deputy Press Secretary Rex L. Granum 


Released July 18, 1980 


News conference: on the Alaska Natural Gas 
Transportation System—by Stuart E. Eizen- 
stat, Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs and Policy, John C. Sawhill, Deputy 
Secretary of Energy, and Leslie J. Goldman, 
Assistant Secretary of Energy for Interna- 
tional Affairs 

News conference: on the administration’s rec- 
ord and Governor Reagan’s proposals con- 
cerning the Federal work force—by Alan K. 
Campbell, Director, and John P. White, 
Deputy Director, Office of Management and 
Budget 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 17, 1980 
H.R. 7474 Public Law 96-310 
Ocean Thermal Energy Conversion Re- 


search, Development, and Demonstration 
Act. 


H.R. 7573 Public Law 96-311 
An act to provide an extension of the time- 
frame for nomination of a selection pool 
under the Cook Inlet land exchange. 
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